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This 74-ton giant is one of many powerful compressor engines being added to Cities Service gas system, 


Cities Service on the move 


New families, new homes . . . new processes, new 
products, new plants . . . the demand for natural 
gas grows and grows. To meet this demand, new 
pipelines are laid, new storage facilities constructed, 
new and mightier compressors installed. Every day 
Cities Service adds to the hundreds of billions of 
cubic feet of this versatile fuel it supplies to utilities 
serving American homes and factories. 


It is the same story with petroleum and its many 
products, from asphalts and heating oils to high 
octane gasolenes and petrochemicals. In every 
area of its interest, constantly expanding and im- 
proving its ability to meet the growing need... 
Cities Service is on the move! 


CITIES @ SERVICE 
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Eating Need Not Be 
A Problem For Chemists 


We dairymen certainly believe there is much that is 
favorable to be said about the efforts being made to 
encourage the people of this country to select their 
foods on the basis of providing a daily diet that is well 
balanced in terms of good nutrition. However, it seems 
to us that some people tend to carry this idea to un- 
necessary extremes. 


Judging by some of the more rabid food and drug ad- 
vertising appearing these days, it would appear that 
we are all expected to take courses in chemistry, and 
perhaps physics as well, in order to select what we are 
supposed to eat. 


If present trends continue, we may expect our favor- 
ite waitress in the corner restaurant to be asking us if 
we want our polyunsaturated acids boiled or fried, 
and in what proportion to amino acids do we want 
the lipids. 


The way things are going, we could expect to hear 
the waitress holler back to the kitchen something along 
this line: “Scramble two vials of polyunsaturated acids 
with half an ounce of triglycerides. Mix in four portions 
of high grade amino acids, one portion of all purpose 
vitamin pills, and make it look like a T-bone steak.” 


It’s surely miserable enough to have to read and to 
hear about medicine when one is ill, but we are still 
old-fashioned enough to believe that medicine ought 
to be prescribed by the physicians who have spent 
years being educated in how to care for the sick. 
Medicine-prescribing certainly is not a job for food 
advertisers, and it can certainly prove to be disastrous 
for people who are really ill. Sick people need the help 
of doctors of medicine and ought to ignore the pseudo- 
doctors of bewitching. 


There is no good reason why perfectly healthy peo- 
ple should have to be exposed to all these efforts to 
take the joy out of a good meal. This is especially bad 
when so many of the recommendations being made 
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these days are nothing more than the latest fantastic 
ideas of food faddists and quacks who capitalize on the 
general public interest in good health in order to make 
a fast buck. Much of the information being offered to 
people today is based on research work that is far from 
conclusive and which certainly provides no firm basis 
for making general recommendations about what peo- 
ple should be eating or doing. 


The time has certainly arrived when we must apply 
more intelligent appraisal to the kind of information 
which is being passed along to the public which is 
eager to learn what should be done to enjoy good 
health. Health news, in advertising or editorial form, 
deserves very careful consideration. Misinformation 
can mislead many people. The mass media, to which 
so many people look for guidance, have a very impor- 
tant responsibility to check facts. 


Food processors and distributors also bear this same 
measure of responsibility in the kind of information 
which is presented to the public about foods. It would 
be most unfortunate if the high level of good health 
enjoyed by most people in this country today were to 
be endangered by any more failures on the part of 
food distributors and the mass media to be factual. 


We dairymen pledge ourselves to continue our sup- 
port of nutrition research which seeks to provide facts, 
and we further pledge that we will strive to present 
these facts to the American people. 


american dairy association 


Voice of the Dairy Farmers in the Market Places of America 


20 North Wacker Drive 
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G UES T 


The Stomach-Turning Point 


bene IS STILL a great, powerful, vibrant, able, 
optimistic nation. Americans—our readers— 
do believe in themselves and in their country. 
But there is rot and there is blight and there is 
cutting out and filling to be done if we, as the 
leader of free men, are to survive the hammer 
blows which quite plainly are in store for us all. 
We have reached the stomach-turning point. 
We have reached the point where we should re- 
examine the debilitating philosophy of permis- 
siveness. Let this not be confused with the 
philosophy of liberty. The school system that 
permits our children to develop a quarter of 
their natural talents is not a champion of our 
liberties. The healthy man who chooses to loaf 
on unemployment compensation is not a defend- 
er of human freedom. The playwright who would 
degrade us, the author who would profit from 
pandering to the worst that’s in us, are no friends 


ot ours. 


Ir 1s TIME we hit the sawdust trail. It is time 
we revived the idea that there is such a thing as 
sin—just plain old willful sin. It is time we 
brought self-discipline back into style. And who 
has a greater responsibility at this hour than we, 
the gentlemen of the press? 

So I suggest: 

Let’s look to our educational institutions at 
the local level, and if Johnny can't read by the 
time he’s ready to get married let's find out why 

Let's look at the distribution of public lar- 
gesse and if, far from alleviating human misery, 
it is producing the sloth and irresponsibility that 
intensifies it, let’s get it fixed. 

Let's quit being bulldozed and bedazzled by 
self-appointed long-hairs. Let's have the guts to 
say that a book is dirt if that’s what we think of 
it, or that a painting may well be a daub if 
you can't figure out which way to hang it. And if 
some beatnik welds together a collection of rusty 
cogwheels and old corset stays and claims it’s 


a greater sculpture than Michelangelo's “David” 





by JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


editor, the Tulsa Tribune 

This guest editorial is abridged from remarks made by 
Editor Jones to the Inland Daily Press Association meet- 
ing in Chicago recently 


BDITORIAIiA IL 


let's have the courage to say that it looks like 
junk and probably is. 

Let's blow the whistle on plays that would 
bring blushes to an American Legion stag party. 
Let's not be awed by movie characters with 
barnyard morals even if some of them have been 
photographed climbing aboard the Presidential 
yacht. Let us pay more attention in our news 
columns to the decent people everywhere who 
are trying to do something for the good of 
others. 

In short, gentlemen, let's cover up the cess- 
pool and start planting some flowers. 

Well, that’s the jeremiad. I never thought I'd 
deliver one of these. I never dreamed I'd go 
around sounding like an advance man for the 
Watch-and-Ward Society. I used to consider my- 
self quite a liberal young man. I still think that 
on some people bikinis look fine. 

But I am fed up to here with the educationists 
and pseudo-social scientists who have under- 
rated our potential as a people. I am fed up to 
here with the medicine men who try to pass off 
pretense for art, and prurience for literature. | 
am tired of seeing America debased and low- 
rated in the eyes of foreigners. And I am gen- 
uinely disturbed that to idealistic youth in many 
countries the fraud of Communism appears 
synonymous with morality, while we, the chief 
repository of real freedom, are regarded as being 


in the last stages of decay. 


WE CAN LEARN a lesson from history. Twice be- 
fore our British cousins appeared heading into a 
collapse of principle, and twice they drew them- 
selves back. The British court reached an ad- 
vanced stage of corruption under the Stuarts. 
But the people rebelled. And in the wild days of 
George IV and William IV it looked as though 
Britain was rotting out again. But the people 
banged through the reform laws, and under Vic- 
toria went on to the peak of their power. 

In this hour of fear, confusion, and self-doubt, 
let this be the story of America. Unless I mis- 
read the signs a great number of our people are 
ready. Let there be a fresh breeze, a breeze of 
new honesty, new idealism, new integrity. 

And there, gentlemen, is where you come in. 
You have typewriters, presses and a huge au- 
dience. 

How about raising hell? co 
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The Editor's Column Right 


233 3 


LOlld Aviva a 


WALTER BURROUGHS 


e Sigma Delta Chi’s new vice presi 
dent Walter Burroughs is a publisher 
and editor who is firmly convinced 
that there is “shocking public ignor 
ance” about the Army's Nike-Zeus, the 
only anti-missile missile we have. De 
velopment of this protective weapon 
asserts Burroughs, is “the most vitally 
important project for self preservation 
any nation has ever tackled.” Hence, 
the publisher and editorial director of 
the Orange Coast Daily Pilot has taken 
time out from surveying the journal 
ism scene at Newport Beach, Costa 
Mesa, and Huntington Beach, Calif. to 
write a most thought-provoking article 
for THe Quite. It is to be found on 
pages 12, 13, 14, and 15 of this issue 
Your executive editor had the oppor 
tunity as did Burroughs, to see the test 
installations of Nike-Zeus and to lis 
ten to “top brass” of the Air Force 
ind Army evaluate its potentialities 
We like what Walt has written 


ERNIE TUCKER 


e When we sought a story about 
Buddy McHugh, Chicago’s perpetual 
police reporter and last of the “Front 
Page” characters, the logical author 
was Ernest FE. Tucker, the scholarly 
city editor of Chicago’s American. He 
graduated from the University of Illi- 
nois in 1938, wearing a Phi Beta Kap 
pa key, and joined the Evening Ameri- 
can in 1938, working as copy reader, 
reporter, feature editor, makeup edi- 
tor, telegraph editor, columnist and 
special writer. He is author of sev 
eral books, the latest being “Story of 
Knights and Armor” for boys, just 
published by Crown Publishing Co. 


5 





Our Readers Write .. . 


WANTS EMPHASIS ON POSITIVE 


@ | have just finished October 
number. It’s very cheering to see that 
you are “holding the target” with excel 
lent articles which provide examples of 
achievement. 


youl 


Without being pollyanna, I hope you 
can continue to keep the emphasis on 
the positive. 

That “cold 


Charles Lewis provides an 


article on type’ by 
excellent 
example of improvements and use of 
new techniques. This is the type of 
thing that cheers the heart of those of 
us who believe the greatest era of jour 
nalism is still ahead 

I hope you continue to hunt out such 
examples of right with 
full of 


seems 


“what's jour- 


nalism.” The country is 
but for some 


fashionable 


them 
reason it more 
in all too many circles to 
about the 
than to shout with joy about the master 


craftsmen. 


“cry in our beer” sinners 


Of course we should also debate out 
our errors. It that Ira 
in his guest editorial did this 
in just the proper tone of voice. This 
well founded and 
mented, that is used with the 
helping us improve 

Harry Chandler's “Save Some Words” 
in the September issue is another excel- 
lent example of criticism that will help 
all of us better serve our public 

Maybe I have been fortunate in the 
publishers I have served under. I like 
the guys and several times I have seen 
them risk their properties in standing 
behind editors who keep the eternal 
spotlight of publicity on public 
ants. If these businessmen were 


seemed to me 
Lurvey 
is criticism, docu 


ge al ot 


serv- 
inter- 
in profits, they could find 
easier ways to do it than in publishing, 
especially in metropolitan areas 

Good luck. 
track 


ested only 


You are on the right 
BASIL WALTERS 
Newspaper Consultant 
225 Leicester Road 


Kenilworth, Ill 


FINDS DISTURBING THOUGHT 


@ A sentence in your November issue, 
in the article “The New Post’s Man 
With a Challenge,” presents a very un- 
comfortable thought, because of what 
it says and because of the apparent un- 
concern with which it is stated 

The 
page 11 in the column _ two- 
thirds of the “And I see 
journalists who in their secret hours 
dream of writing what they know to be 


sentence, or paragraph, is on 
outside 


way down: 


true instead of what somebody thinks 
will sell papers.” 

Perhaps I and the other reporters 
with whom I'm associated are overly 
idealistic and maybe people will sneer 
service is THE obligation 
of the press and that service can only 
TRUTHful reporting. 
Therefore, a remark such as that from 
Mr. Fuoss 
not on the outside looking in, but who 


is right in the midst of this business 


when I say 


come through 


coming from a man who is 


called journalism—is a jolt. 

It sounds as if he’s saying, “Oh, no. 
We only print the truth when it blends 
in with circulation figures.” And when 
you look at him in disbelief, he returns 
your look with one of astonishment and 
savs, “My God, man, didn’t you know 
that!” 

From my own experience, I have yet 
to write something I knew was untrue 
and no editor ever has told me how to 
write a story so far as what “true” in- 
Maybe 
I've been fortunate. If we're to believe 
Mr. 


fortunate 


formation to insert or leave out 


Fuoss, others have not been so 


If not, we should reappraise our goals 
with a great deal of seriousness. 
JOE SIGLER 


Charleston Daily 
Charleston, W. Va 


Mail 


LIKES PRESS COUNCIL IDEA 


@ Edmund C. Armold only 
created a new face for good newspa- 
pers (and Tue Quit shows his influ- 
but he has sparked the idea 
(page 5, November) which could make 
SDX the kind of organization many of 
us have long wished for 

We SDX itself with 
public relations, writing style and bou- 
quets to media owners. The final straw 
for some of us was the failure to meet 
the challenge of the one-party 
charge 

The 


fle ws 


has not 


ence }) 


Saw concern 


press 


Press Council idea naturally 
from SDX’s stated national ob- 
jective on Quiit’s masthead. I not only 
predict that more dues will be forth- 
coming but it is my guess that many 
other journalists and journalism teach- 
ers will hop on to the bandwagon of 
voluntary Press Councils in their own 
localities. And we need SDX for guid- 
ance. 

The Press Council will strengthen the 
Freedom of Information Report. I 
pledge the support of the San Francis- 
co State College journalism department 
to a Press Council in the Bay Area. 

As Arnold writes, “This is a job that 
demands and dedica- 


vision, courage 


tion. What better a group to undertake 
it than our professional society?” 
DR. JERROLD L. WERTHIMER 
Assistant Professor of Journalism 
San Francisco State College 


QUESTIONS ON PRESS COUNCIL 


@ Will you permit me to comment on 
Edmund Arnold’s suggestion for a na- 
tional press council? There are two 
areas for discussion: the concept of a 
council, and the reasons offered for its 
establishment. 

Taking second things first, the edi- 
torial contends that if we don’t set up 
a council, the government will. A na- 
tional press council either is govern 
ment business or it isn’t. The editorial 
seems to think it is, but lacks faith in 
the government’s competency in this 
matter. I submit that the government 
has no business meddling in the flow 
of responsibility between the press and 
the public. If government attempts to 
intervene, the press should tell it to 
mind its own business, not acquiesce. 
This is being responsible to the public. 

The editorial suggests we anticipate 
government action by setting up our 
own council of “professionals.” Who 


but the reader has the right to decide 
whether or not a newspaper is compe 


tent enough to suit him? And isn’t this 
analogous to hitting yourself in the face 
because you've heard that someone else 
is thinking about doing it? I imagine 
it hurts just as much either way. 

Now, let’s discuss the concept of a 
press council to mediate alleged irre 
sponsibility. The whole idea affects my 
spine like fingernails scratching on a 
blackboard. A press council, regardless 
of who or how small it is, would com 
mand a degree of responsibility from 
the press. Voluntarily relegating the 
power of decision-making to someone 
else is self-denial of freedom and an 
open refutation of self-confidence and 
self-responsibility. By taking its stand, 
the editorial infers that the press lacks 
responsibility—at least in the eyes of 
the government. Wouldn't it show the 
world how responsible individual news- 
papers are if they set up a council to 
take over their responsibilities? 

The public has a 
sponsibility 


recourse to irre- 
through subscriptions and, 
in severe instances, through the courts. 
In my opinion, the newspaper should 
be reponsible. And it can be responsi- 
ble only if it makes its own decisions. 
Sure, a paper might make a mistake; it 
might hold unusual ethical values; it 
might even fail. But, by Ben Franklin, 
let’s keep it free so it can decide wheth- 


Continued on page 20 
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Will ra grow up in a free world? Would you want them to grow up in any other kind? The answer 
to that question is why millions of Americans regularly visit the Savings Bond window at their bank. 


What 63¢ a day can mean to their future 


Investing 63¢ a day at 334% in- 
terest can bring some pretty nice 
things into your future. In six 
years —$1,500 down on a new 
home. In twelve years—nearly 
$3,500 for college costs. 

But things being the way they 
are, it’s pretty hard to consider 
your own future without giving 
some thought to your country’s 
future, too. Millions of Americans 
have done this and are putting 
their savings into United States 
Savings Bonds. 

The money you invest in Sav- 
ings Bonds is one of the best ways 


Savings Bonds 
are fireproof. 
Every Savings 
Bond you buy is 
registered in 
Washington and 
will be replaced 
free. 
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...and Uncle Sam’s 


you can help Uncle Sam today. 
It helps keep our economy strong 
and provides one of the most de- 
pendable means the Government 
has to manage the costs of na- 
tional defense. 

Buy a Bond today. You can 
lend your country a real hand now 
by saving this way for the future. 

How U.S. Savings Bonds 
benefit you personally 
1. You get 3%4 % interest to maturity. 
2. Your Bonds are replaced free if 
lost. 3. You get your money when- 
ever you need it. 4. You can save 
automatically where you work. 


Keep freedom in your future with 


U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


This man says we’re soft and 
shaky. An important part of our 
answer is our financial strength as 
individuals and as a nation. 


This advertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. 





4 FIRST FOR BUDDY McHUGH IN 1946—HE TALKS TO HIS CITY EDITOR FROM HIS AUTO 
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ran afoul of an organization known as the Black 


T May or 1909, a gentleman named Guido Faracci 


Hand, and was shot to death at the corner of Milton 
and Oak Streets, on Chicago's North Side. It was an 
altogether unremarkable homicide. The Black Hand, 
a group which terrorized Italian immigrants, numbered 
its victims in the dozens, and the intersection of Milton 
and Oak enjoyed the label of “Death Corner.” Mr. 
Faracci was not the first, nor yet the last, to be scooped 
up there 

Probably there is only one person in the world who 
recalls Mr. Faracci and the circumstances of his de- 
Buddy ) McHugh, a brisk, 
bouncy litthke man who was the first reporter on the 


parture. This is Le Roy F 


scene. It was the first murder that Buddy ever covered, 
but it was not the last. After 52 years, he is still covering 
murders, and he is still as brisk, and bouncy, as he was 
in 1909. Buddy has probably met more murderers than 
anyone else in Chicago, which is a fairly impressive 
record. 


In 1909 he was a reporter for the City Press Associa- 


THE GREAT and near great, gangsters and murderers, actresses 
and authors—all have been confidantes of Buddy McHugh. Here, 
the dapper little reporter walks with Greta Garbo. 
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BUDDY McHUGH 


by ERNEST E. TUCKER 


City Editor, 
Chicago's American 


tion, now the City News Bureau. Since 1914 he has 
been a reporter for the Chicago Evening American and 
its heirs and assigns, and during practically all that 
time his assignment has been the police beat. Chicago 
being Chicago, there are few moments of tedium on 
the job. 

Buddy is 71 years old but doesn’t look it. His round 
face bears a perpetual expression of confiding innocence 

one of his editors said once he looks like a choir boy 
in a whorehouse. The expression is completely mislead- 
ing, but it has been a valuable asset, and accounts in 
large part for the astonishing succession of scoops he 
has scored over the last half century. 

Combined with the innocent look is an air of sympa- 
thetic interest which is altogether disarming. It is prac- 
tically impossible not to talk to Buddy, as generations 
of malefactors and cops alike have discovered. 

Also he has cultivated the art of being unobtrusive. 
When he wants to be, Buddy can blend into the back- 
ground like a partridge in a field of stubble. Nobody 
notices him when he doesn’t want them to. Untold num- 
bers of rival reporters, barred from a murder house by 
a cordon of cops, have been made unhappy to see Bud- 
dy come out, as quietly as he had walked in. He prob- 
ably had simply attached himself to the coroner's men, 
or the wizards from the detective bureau, and nobody 
had paid any attention. Everybody thought he was with 
somebody else, and asked no quesions. 

It is fascinating, and a little awe inspiring, to watch 
Buddy work on some bone-tough hoodlum who hates 
reporters only a little less than he hates cops. Buddy 
sidles up apologetically, and in ten minutes the hood- 
lum is talking to Buddy as if he had known him for 
years. Buddy listens, exuding sympathy, and the hood- 
lum never realizes how much he’s saying or how deftly 
the conversation is being steered. He doesn't realize it, 
at least, until he sees the story neatly set in 8%-point 
type. 
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a 


lifetime 
on 


the 
police 


beat 


In these latter days the way has been smoothed for 
the reporter. In 1909, there were no such things as 
press conferences; the ubiquitous public relations coun- 
sel was present only in his Paleolithic stage, as a drum- 
beater for circuses, revival meetings, and the Drama. 
Nobody had then suggested, or even thought of, a pub- 
lic relations man for the police department. The idea 
would have curdled the blood of those old-time cops, 
most of whom regarded reporters as nuisances and 
pests. 

“If a desk sergeant liked you,” Buddy said, “he might 
let you take a peek at the day book. If he didn’t, you 
were out of luck, and if some cop had put in a hard 
night he'd be likely to kick you out of the station,” 

A reporter had to dig out everything for himself, 
but he had plenty of time to do it. On the City Press, 
Buddy's hours were from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Afterward he 
went back to the office to write up overnights. Every 
other Sunday he worked from noon until 6. The 40-hour 
week was as unheard of as overtime pay, or a three- 
week vacation. But the pay was dazzling—$18 a week, 
plus a couple of bucks expense for carfare. Nobody had 
a car, of course, and a good part of every week was 
spent rattling drearily along Clark Street, or Division, 
or Stony Island, on the trolley. 

The first Grade A murder in which Buddy was in- 
volved was committed in 1911. This was the sensational 
case of Bessie Kent, who was killed by Dr. Harry Elgin 
Webster. The doctor had seduced her and under the 
goadings of her family he married her. The ceremony 
was marred somewhat because the doctor had already 
married somebody else, and what with one thing and 
another he decided the only way out of his problem was 
to kill Bessie. He got her to his home town of Dixon, in 
northwestern Illinois, took her for a buggy ride, and 
stabbed her. 

The case was a six months’ wonder. Nobody remem- 
bers it now except antiquarians and students of homi- 
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BUDDY MCHUGH 


Continued 


cide, but the Bessie Kent Webster killing had the whole 
Midwest agog. Dr. Webster was convicted and sent to 
prison, where he stayed for 22 years. Buddy's memory 
of the case is as vivid as ever. Bessie had been missing 
for a week or so, but nobody knew she was dead, when 
Buddy went to the hospital, where Dr. Webster was 
interning, to interview him. 

“I can see him now as plainly as I could then,” Buddy 
said. “I don’t often dislike a person the first time I see 
him but that’s what happened with Dr. Webster. He 
was one of the handsomest guys I ever saw, but that 
wasn't what made me dislike him. It might have been 
because his eyes never met mine. It might have been an 
air of arrogance and vanity that hung around him.” 

In 1934, when Webster was released from prison, 
Buddy interviewed him. The arrogance and vanity 
were gone; he was 52 but looked 70, a pale gray ghost 
of a man, and for the first time Buddy felt a stirring of 
pity. 


THE YEARS CAME and went, the great murder cases 
came, lived their sensational span on the front pages, 
and receded into oblivion. In 1913 it was the murder 
of Mrs. Mildred Rexroat, the tango teacher, by a homo- 
sexual psychopath named Herbert Skarupa, who used 
the alias “Mr. Spencer,” and caused much _ police- 
inspired grief for dozens of innocent Mr. Spencers. 

In 1916, when Buddy was working for the Evening 
American, it was the tragic case of Marian Lambert, 
who committed suicide at the age of 18 and whose 
death touched off one of the longest and most dramatic 
trials on record. Will Orpet, a University of Wisconsin 
undergraduate, was accused of her death. He was the 
one for whose sake she drank cyanide of potassium in 
a patch of snowy woods in Lake Forest. He was freed, 
but his life was wrecked. 

In 1916 also came one of the cases which Buddy 


helped solve—which might have stayed a mystery for- 


ever if he hadn't been possessed of so much curiosity, 
and poked into a little clothes closet overlooked by 
battalions of coppers. 

This was the murder of Mrs. Agnes Middleton, a 
buxom, attractive widow of 40, whose unconventional 
notions on the pursuit of happiness led to her post- 
humous tag of “The Merry Widow of Armitage Ave- 
nue.” Mrs. Middleton was found dead in bed, her 
skull crushed with what they still called a blunt in- 
strument, and her throat cut with a razor. The razor 
was there, but the blunt instrument was missing. It 
transpired that Agnes had had legions of what the 
press delicately referred to as “admirers,” and it wasn't 
long before every cop assigned to the case had chosen 
a favorite admirer to cast in the role of murderer. 
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Odds-on in the betting was Gustave Deutschmann, 
an eccentric little violinist who roomed with Agnes. 
Runner-up was one Harry Erwin, the widow's last 
paramour, a typical big city Gay Dog, a salesman and 
a flashy Red Hot Sport, for whose convenience the door 
of the Armitage Avenue apartment was left unlocked. 
There were plenty of dark horses, but shortly Deutsch- 
mann and Erwin were uncontested leaders. 

Buddy’s recollections of the case shed a light on the 
primitive methods of the day. “Mostly,” he said, “they 
rounded up everybody who might possibly know 
something about the case, and hammered away at them 
until something broke. They knew about fingerprints, 
but only in the way they knew about darkest Africa. 
Cops hadn't even learned not to spout off with cock- 
eyed theories, and they kept rushing into print with 
their own goofy notions. 

“I remember that one detective found some dark 
stains on a handkerchief belonging to Deutschmann. He 
called all the reporters in and waved the handkerchief 
at us. “These stains are blood and this is going to hang 
him! he said. Deutschmann insisted the stains were 
varnish, from experiments he had been conducting on 
varnishing violins. The detective said this was a dia- 
bolical lie and proof of his guilt. Then, they tested the 
stains. They were varnish.” 


THe Mipp.eton Case shines in Buddy'as memory also 
as producing the craziest scheme in history for forcing 
a murderer to confess. Sgt. John Quinn proposed to 
make a huge photograph of a human eye, on which he 
would superimpose a photo of Harry Erwin. The idea 
was that Erwin, who had presumably heard of the 
superstition that a dead person’s eyes retain the last 
image they see in life, would break down upon being 
confronted with this apparition. Headquarters squelched 
the idea, to Buddy’s sorrow. 

Eventually both Deutschmann and Erwin proved ali- 
bies, and the case of the Merry Widow was at a dead 
end. Then Buddy and Quinn, on a forlorn hope, made 
one last search of the apartment. Buddy, poking into a 
messy little closet, found an old hatchet shoved be- 
neath a pile of clothes. The cops had found the razor, 
but not the blunt instrument. 

Buddy swore Quinn to secrecy, and they started out 
to hunt for the hatchet’s owner. It was a weary quest, 
but they finally tracked it down to the owner of a paint 
store. Further questioning disclosed that the man’s 
feeble-minded stepson, Eddie Hettinger, was an usher 
in a small movie theater next door to the Middleton 
apartment. Sgt. Quinn put Eddie through what was 
then called, unashamedly, the Third Degree, and got 
nowhere. Until Buddy asked casually, “Did she scream 
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‘THE FRONT PAGE’ at the Civic Theatre in Chicago (1946) 
had Betty Lamberty and Art Foran coached by Buddy McHugh 
(right) in their roles. Foran played part of McHugh. 


when you hit her, Eddie?” The boy said “No,” and the 
case was solved. (He had heard Mrs. Middleton was 
wealthy, and he wanted money to buy a bicycle. ) 
More years, more sensational cases. The Middleton 
murder was typical. For a while it was on the tongues 
of everyone, but who remembers it now? Who recalls 
the names of Carl Wanderer, who killed his wife and 
blamed an unknown called “The Ragged Stranger’; 
Bernie Daugherty and Carl Ausmus, victims of a par- 
ticularly chilling murderer, Harvey Church; Beulah 
Annan, the “prettiest girl in Murderers’ Row’; Billy Mc- 
Clintock and William Darling Shepherd, figures in a 
weird case involving a fortune and an Oriental curse. 
Of such unsubstantial stuff are headlines made. They 


live on in yellowed, crumbling clippings in newspaper 


morgues, and in the memories of a diminishing group 
of policemen and police reporters who worked on the 
cases. The number grows smaller of those to whom the 
Roaring Twenties are anything but a sort of folk mem- 
ory, like the Gay Nineties or the Elegant Eighties. 


To Buppy, and to some other old-timers who covered 
the endless guerrilla gang wars then, the twenties were 
only yesterday. Buddy knew the Big Boy himself, both 
on a professional and a social plane—knew him and dis- 
liked him intensely—a “stupid, fat, brutal animal,” he 
was. He knew Capone's nemesis, too, now enjoying a 
latter-day revival on television: Elliott Ness of the 
Treasury Department, who didn’t have time to do one- 
tenth the deeds television gives him credit for. 

Buddy knew them all—a long, long procession of bad 
men and cops, hoodlums and killers, crooks and con 
men, great detectives, and patient, plodding patrolmen, 
gorillas and heist guys, professional criminals, and ter- 
rified amateurs. Many a time he has followed a cele- 
brated crime from the first flash to the ultimate solu- 
tion. In the Daugherty-Ausmus killing in 1921, for in- 
stance, he was on the scene before the homicide men 
showed up, and stayed with the case until Harvey 
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BUDDY McHUGH and his wife, Florence, run through some of 
the newspapers bearing headlines over stories he reported in 
more than a half century with Chicago’s American. 


Church, feigning insanity, was carried in a chair to the 
gallows. 

Along with the crimes have gone a procession of 
other matters that invite the attention of the police re- 
porter: fires, disasters, crashes, explosions, and sagas 
of marital infelicity. In 1915 he stood by the Chicago 
River just after the steamer Eastland sank with 812 
people; in 1961 he worked all night and all the follow- 
ing day at the scene of a tragic airplane crash. 


Tuat A Reporter could preserve his enthusiasm for 
more than a half century is remarkable. Buddy has 
managed it. He tackles each new assignment with the 
fervor of a cub getting his first assignment. Whole pla- 
toons of city editors have heard Buddy report: “Gee, 
this looks like a good story.” 

That's probably his secret right there, if secret it is. 

For Buddy, two years into his second half-century on 
the police beat, has a simple and direct approach. 
Every story is a good story until proved otherwise, just 
as every defendant is deemed innocent until proved 
guilty. He enters each new assignment with the firm be- 
lief that it’s going to be the Scoop of the Year. 

Usually it isn’t. But ever so often it is. 

Buddy is, quite literally, the last of the old “Front 
Page” crew. He figured in the Hecht-MacArthur opus 
as “McCue,” to whom the playwrights gave the im- 
mortal line, “Is it true, Madam, that you were the vic- 
tim of a Peeping Tom?” 

The Hildy Johnsons, the Baenzigers, and the others 
are gone, now. Buddy is still here, checking in with the 
desk at 8 o'clock every morning, often still bouncing 
around at midnight, sniffing out something that “looks 
like a good story.” 

Persistence, curiosity, and enthusiasm: these are the 
trademarks of the great reporter. Of these the greatest 
is enthusiasm. Or, to put it more simply, joy in his work. 
All these Buddy McHugh has in abundance, with an 
extra helping of joy. a 
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by WALTER BURROUGHS 


publisher and editorial director, Orange Coast Daily Pilot, 
Newport Beach, Costa Mesa, Huntington Beach, Calif 
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ti-Missile Missile Ignorance? 


EPORTERS, EDITORS, broadcasters—all must share 
R blame with the federal government for what, in 

my view, is shocking public ignorance of the most 
vitally important project for self-preservation any na- 
tion has ever tackled. Or, in this case, lagged in tack- 
ling. 

While acres of news space and hours of broadcast 
time have been devoted to fallout shelters, comparative- 
ly no attention has been paid to the anti-missile missile. 
On the prompt operational development of this pro- 
tective weapon rests the greatest hope for survival of 
millions of our citizens who live in the Russians’ prime 
target areas—our cities with their defense plants. Shel- 
ters may help people located at great distances from 
target zero but they would be of almost no use to the 
city dwellers under direct attack. 


For six YEARS, instead of having the cost-be-damned 
crash development program the situation calls for, we 
have had a budget-starved activity nicely calculated to 
make us too late with too little when all our lives are at 
stake. This could never have continued had there been 
an aroused public opinion. That the print and electronic 
news media have not done this job of arousal is likely 
a reflection of editorial ignorance of the situation. And 
that ignorance can be traced only to a failure of Wash- 
ington reporting, probably the old story of too much 
dependence on government handouts, not enough dig- 
ging. 

\ year ago, as a member of a Joint Civilian Orienta- 
tion Conference group, I visited North American Air 
Defense Command in Colorado Springs. At that time a 
military officer could still speak his mind without being 
disciplined. Even so, U. S. Air Force General Lawrence 
Kuter, NORAD commander-in-chief, probably risked 
his future career when he gave a straightforward eval- 
uation of the situation. 

He said fast production of the Army's Nike-Zeus, the 
only anti-missile missile we have, is our nation’s most 
important project. Yet then, as now, it was being 
starved for funds. Later in the day Canadian Air 
Marshal C. L. Slemon, General Kuter’s deputy, ampli- 
fied his chief's remarks. Deadly serious, he said: 

“Assume that Russia succeeds in producing opera- 
tional anti-missile missiles before we do. Thus the enemy 
can establish, and prove that he has in being, an in- 
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pregnable defense. How effective then is our retaliatory 
power as a deterrent? On the other hand we, without 
such defense, could be at Russia’s mercy. With Russia 
leading from such a position of strength there is grave 
doubt how the free world leaders and peoples would 
respond. The only choice the leaders could offer their 
citizens would be slavery with a possibility of death, or 
certain death if they do not capitulate.” 

A little digging soon revealed why, in the face of 
such grave peril, all of the military services were not 
vigorously backing Nike-Zeus development. It was the 
old story. Competition for funds—plus some outright 
ignorance. A good example of the latter came from an 
admiral who said, “It’s like trying to shoot down a 
bullet with a bullet.” 

Contrast this with the statement, a year later, of Ad- 
miral John E. Clark, Commander of the Pacific Missile 
Range. In an interview Thursday, November 2, 1961, 
he declared emphatically that the anti-missile missile is 
feasible. 

Voices in the wilderness have been Robert S. Allen 
and Paul Scott in their Washington column. They are 
among the few reporters at the capital who are aware 
that an anti-missile missile is feasible, that we prob- 
ably have one in the Army’s Nike-Zeus, and that the 
recent Russian nuclear tests may have proved that the 
enemy has a successful prototype right now. 


DiccINnGc INTO and unpublished report by a team of top 
U. S. nuclear-missile experts for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Allen and Scott reported a preliminary 
finding that Russia now has the nuclear capability of 
shooting down U. S. launched satellites when they pass 
over certain areas of the Soviet Union. The Russians 
themselves claim it. From this long step forward it is 
reasonable to expect the Russians will be able, all too 
soon, to shoot down any retaliatory missiles or planes 
we may send their way. 

But there still is hope. For it takes a lot of time be- 
tween prototypes and operational missiles. 

The Allen-Scott report of November 3, 1961, dis- 
closed that our government forces are beginning to 
move. But the movement is all too slow for safety. Con- 
struction of a Nike-Zeus network to safeguard major 
U. S. population and strategic centers will not be under- 
taken until the anti-missile missile becomes operational 
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Continued 


MISSILES . 


now scheduled for 1963, they reported. 

First test of a Nike-Zeus against an Atlas intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, both with nuclear warheads, 
is scheduled for February, 1962. A budget item of $100 
million will be asked of Congress in January for the 
production of Nike-Zeus parts, and another $200 million 
will be asked by the Defense Department for further re- 
search and development. 

Is this enough to get the job done in the fastest pos- 
sible way? Are we doing all that can be done now, this 
minute, to be ready for immediate production on a 
massive scale the moment the last “bugs” are out of 
the anti-missile missile? I don’t know, but I do know 
our Washington reporters and broadcasters ought to 
be finding out. 

And they should be reporting the facts over and over 
again until our citizens fully understand what this de- 
fensive weapon is all about, why it is vital to our sur- 
vival as a nation, and what is or is not being done to 
develop the weapon on a crash basis. 


Late As I was in learning what Nike-Zeus really 
means, I did find out first hand a year ago and I have 
been writing about the plight of the program ever 
At long last, on Sunday, September 24, 1961, 
something heartening happened. The following day, 


since 


in my column “Searchlight” | wrote: 

“For a year I have been sounding the alarm regard- 
ing the desperate plight of the Nike-Zeus—our nation’s 
only anti-missile missile. It has been a lonesome busi- 
ness—sounding off all by myself 

“But now, at last, one of the giants of metropolitan 
journalism, the Los Angeles Times, has given heed to 
the peril and has raised its loud voice alongside the 
Daily Pilot's small one. In its lead editorial yesterday, 
headed “The Nike-Zeus Waits and Waits, the Times 
details the scandalous starvation of the Nike-Zeus pro- 
gram (first under the Eisenhower Republican admin- 
istration and now under the Kennedy Democrats ).” 

But my praise was too generous. I thought the Times 
would follow up and maybe touch off a blaze of interest 
across the nation. But neither in that editorial nor since 
has there been any clear explanation of the extreme 
benefits of the anti-missile missile or the extreme dan- 
ger of letting the enemy get it first. 

To be sure, there have been stories about Nike-Zeus 
launching failures from Point Mugu, Calif. So what? 
We had to use the old reliable Army Jupiter to get our 


first satellite into orbit. There had been too many 
launching failures by the Atlas. But the Atlas in now 
our main deterrent missile. It takes time and develop- 
ment to get rid of the bugs in any new weapon. 

No, the Nike-Zeus is far from a failure. 

When I took a wire service bureau chief to task for 


inadequate coverage of our anti-missile missile pro- 
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gram, he replied correctly that his service had moved 
many stories on the subject. My grievance was and is 
that not one told the real story. None revealed the om- 
inous significance of the recent Russian high altitude 
testing, in which they knocked down with deadly ac- 
curacy targets of satellite size at heights of 200,000 feet 
by exploding nuclear warheads near the flying objects. 
Not one story has revealed our shameful time-wasting 
while the Russians move swiftly ahead. 

Instead of rewriting myself, I'll quote once more 
from my column, this one on September 25: 

“Thus our vaunted ‘deterrents’ may already be fading 
away. If Russia really successfully develops an effec- 
tive anti-missile missile, or if it has already done so, we 
in America are sitting ducks indeed. 

“But that, in all probability, does not mean a nuclear 
bomb attack. The Russians have no desire to destroy 
our great production capacity. They want it for them- 
selves. 

“No, it means a renewed propaganda attack. A new 
fear attack. New efforts by our native communists, fel- 
low travelers and other traitors to take over on behalf 
of Russia. 

“It means that cowards will join in the scurrilous 
chant, ‘Better red than dead.’ 

“So Russia takes over and purges. And the cowards 
as well as the rest of us will be both red and dead.” 

I could be wrong, of course. Maybe, behind a snug 
screen of anti-missile missiles, the Russians will prefer 
to pick us off. But I doubt it. 


TV coverace of this vital subject is even more remiss 
than that of the newspapers and magazines. KCOP-TV 
of Los Angeles is an exception. It presented a documen- 
tary last October 9. It showed motion pictures of one 
missile knocking down another. The anti-missile missile 
shown was not the Zeus but its predecessor, the Her- 
cules. And the target missile was not an ICBM. But it 
proved the feasibility of the guidance system. 

As one who has long been connected with research 
and development, as well as with the newspaper and 
broadcasting businesses, I can certify that I would be 
willing to bet a lot of my own money on the success of 
the system. That is, I would if we move fast enough. 
If we don't, we're dead. 

But there is some time left and we have advantages 
that presumably the Russians lack. For example, the 
Allen-Scott report of November 3 reiterated that the 
Nike-Zeus can knock down an ICBM with a 50-mega- 
ton warhead without exploding it. How this is done is 
a major secret, and pray God it will remain so. 

The Army began to study the possibilities of an anti- 
missile missile in 1955-56. It used some of the research 
funds in its ordinary budget. What happened thereafter 
is both interesting and frustrating. 
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In 1957, after much intramural pulling and hauling, 
the Defense Department took the advice of some of 
its top echelon scientists. It gave the Army a small ap- 
propriation to start the Nike-Zeus program. 

The next year, 1958, tests at high altitudes demon- 
strated that enemy missiles could be neutralized and 
then fall into their targets as impotent pieces of junk. 
These tests were photographed in motion. 

As a result of these tests, the Army asked for funds 
for limited Nike production. That was in 1959. They 
anticipated having some anti-missile missiles in place 
and ready by 1963. Congress voted $137 million for the 
modest program. But the Defense Department with- 
held the money. 

Again in 1960 the Army asked for funds and submit- 
ted a plan to protect certain cities as a beginning. Con- 
gress was interested but the Defense Department skep- 
tics prevailed. The Army was told that all testing must 


ACQUISITION radar receiver 
for U. S. Army’s Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile system installed 
at White Sands Missile Range, 
N. M. For size comparison note 
the autos parked at left of 
building. THe Quit. executive 
editor visited this installation 
recently. (U. S. Army Photo). 


be completed first. But, of course, no testing could be 
done so long as our government continued the moratori- 
um on nuclear explosions. 

In 1961 the Kennedy administration followed the pat- 
tern of the Eisenhower administration and refused to 
let the Army use appropriated money to get the pro- 
gram moving. 

The same Allen-Scott report of November 3 included 
the following: 

“THE PERSUADER-—Graphically indicative of the 
grim impact the monstrous ‘K bombs’ are having on 
White House and Pentagon thinking is the fact that 
President Kennedy, shortly after taking office early 
this year, discarded a $100 million item in this year’s 
Army budget for Nike-Zeus production. 

“Congress did vote $258 million to continue research 
and development of this anti-missile missile. But no 
funds were granted for production. 
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“The President's action was based largely on ad- 
vice of Dr. Jerome Wiesner, special science consultant. 
Wiesner argued two points: Nike-Zeus production 
should be delayed until the weapon was more fully 
tested, and a study should be made of what Russia is 
doing in this field. 

“Central Intelligence director Allen Dulles was asked 
to submit a detailed report on that. It is still not fin- 
ished. In the meanwhile, the Soviet has conducted near- 
ly two-score nuclear tests, and Premier Khrushchev and 
other top Kremlin leaders have boasted of possessing 
an anti-missile missile. 

“Wiesner is still credited with urging a ‘go slow’ pol- 
icy, but he is being ignored by Secretary McNamara 
and the President. McNamara is including $100 million 
for Nike-Zeus in the Army’s budget, and the President 
has indicated he will approve that.” 

So we are finally beginning to wake up and move. 


It a0 thse ae 
But how fast? We should all be thankful that the Army, 
in spite of the skeptics and bureaucratic obstructionists, 
has succeeded over the years, in saving a little here and 
a little there from other Army appropriations—up to 
nearly a billion dollars—for Nike-Zeus. Without this 
headway our situation would be hopeless. 

It is not hopeless. What has been and still is needed 
is an awakening of our news media, vigorous report- 
ing, and as a result of this, a public opinion so aroused 
that a crash program will have universal support. 

There is real hope—hope for those who live in big 
cities with defense plants all around them as well as 
for those who live far from primary targets. The anti- 
missile missile can make the fallout shelter as obsolete 
as the pup tent in the nuclear age. 

Our citizens don’t know this. We can make them 
know it. Let’s do it. NOW. TODAY. While we still 
have time. Ls 
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by RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


vocational guidance consultant 
22 East 29th Street, N.Y.( 


VERYONE HAS in his system at least one best selling 

novel, a Broadway stage hit, or a sure-fire Holly- 
wood movie scenario. But very few of these world- 
shaking masterpieces ever get into print. Few, in fact 
even ever reach the manuscript stage. 

“I could write a book,” says the housewife having 
headaches and heartaches because of her husband. The 
European traveler returns home feeling he “could write 
a book.” And the elevator operator in the hotel de- 
clares, “Boy, I could write a book about what goes on 
As for myself, I think I could write two 
books about all the people I've met who could write 
books. 

Just what does it really take to succeed in free-lance 
writing? What does it take to write and sell that novel. 
movie or TV script, stage play, or some other literary 


around here.” 


work? I asked a few famous writers and editors those 
questions. Let's see what they have to say: 

“Above all else,” declared Erwin D. Canham, editor 
of The Christian Science Monitor, “a free-lance writer 
must study the actual needs of his market, looking care- 
fully and specifically at the publications involved. Such 
study and selective submission can lead to success.” 

Real Romances editor, Suzanne Hilliard, advised, 
“All you need to become a successful writer is writing 
talent, the ability to apply the seat of the pants to the 
seat of a chair before a good working typewriter, and 
a time schedule nothing can take you away from. And 
once you've got something to sell, either personally 
meet the editors of the magazines you're aiming for or 
hire an established agent.” 
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Murray Teigh Bloom, president of the Society of 
Magazine Writers, remarked, “What does it really take? 
The answer, in no particular order of importance: luck, 
persistence, writing ability, perpetual curiosity, self- 
discipline—plus a few thousand in the bank to cushion 
you for the hard knocks of the tough first year of full- 
time free-lancing.” 

“If I had to summarize the qualities a free-lance 
writer should have.” commented Redbook Magazine's 
editor, Robert Stein, “I would say: writing ability, ag- 
gressiveness, and above all, the kind of self-confidence 
that can sustain constant rejection by editors.” 

“I would say there are no easy rules,” was the opinion 
of Nancy Bean White, of the Sunday Department of the 
New York Times. “To become a successful free-lance 
writer takes wide knowledge, perspicacity and a talent 
for writing; and beyond these qualities it is a very 
special and different operation for each writer.” 

Nina Dorrance, editor of True Story Magazine, ob- 
served, “Besides talent, I think it takes an ability to 
tailor copy to a given market and a willingness to work 
alone, without much encouragement, toward the chosen 
goal.” 

Good Housekeeping’s editor, Wade H. Nichols, de- 
clared, “For the able free-lancer there is still room at the 
top—but he needs persistence and courage as well as 
talent to get there.” 

Joseph Morschauser, assistant to the editorial board 
of Look Magazine, said, “In answer to your question | 
would say, work, work, and more work.” 

Day Edgar, assistant to the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, told me, “I discussed your query with 
several of our free-lance writers who happened to drop 
in here, and also with a half-dozen of our staff who have 
had experience as full-time free-lance writers. Every- 
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body I talked to agreed that it is very difficult—except 
for a special gifted few—to make a comfortable living 
solely from sales as a free-lance. That is why so many 
of them ultimately take a regular job and write in their 
spare time. 

“In our opinion, perhaps the most practical suggestion 
that could be offered would-be free-lance writers is that 
they arrange to finance themselves, at least at first, by 
some means other than checks from editors. There are 
many thousands of men and women who are free-lance 
writers, or are trying to be, and there aren't probably 
more than a few dozen who make a good living it it.” 

Joel N. Block, associate editor of True, pointed out, 


“First and foremost, a free-lance writer should possess 
exceptional writing skill. There are a lot of writers 
around, and it is the one who has the ability to breathe 
a special life into his material that will be most suc- 
cessful. Secondly, a free-lancer should be familiar with 
library facilities, as his material should be backed up 
with research. Lastly, he should be keenly aware of 
what is topical or what types of stories specific publica- 
tions are after.” 

Well, don't just sit there. Get up and put some paper 
in that typewriter. Get started on that book you said 
you could write about what happened at the paper- 
hangers’ convention. # 





Message to QUILL From Free China 





‘Newspaper Publishing 


Is a Trying Business’ 


by STANWAY CHENG 


director and editor, The China News 


e NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING in Free China is a nerve- 
wrecking business. The difficulty does not necessarily 
stem from competition in editorial matters or in ad- 
vertising volume. Free Chinese publishers now in 
Taiwan are confronted, instead, with a problem of 
exercising caution about public morale. 

News or editorial comments which may be in- 
terpreted as inciting public unrest or hurting the 
morale of the civilians or the military are frowned 
upon by the authorities. There is as yet no centralized 
organization which “directs and assists” the press in 
its news work. At least half a dozen official agencies 
are involved one way or another in press relations. 
This makes news work in Taiwan very trying. 

Besides the morale angle, which may be justifiable 
considering that Taiwan today is geographically close 
to the Communists and that this island is virtually in a 
state of semi-emergency, there is the question of the 
basic conception of the government as to the role of 
the press. 

Taiwan's press falls into: the official press and the 
private press. The two branches of the Free China 
press are almost equal in strength and often compete 
with each other for public acceptance. The reading 
public doubtlessly favor the more liberal and inde- 
pendent private press 

But the official press, on the other hand, is not lack- 
ing support. The vast number of government em- 
ployees and the military are often encouraged to read 
the official papers which spawn more of the govern- 
ment line of thinking. 

The Chinese government leaders usually take the 
view that all newspapers as public information media 
have an innate obligation to toe the official line and 
to guide public opinion upon “its right track.” Their 
argument is simple: Since the nation is on an emer- 
gency alert and is fighting a life-and-death war, the 
press must subordinate its lesser considerations to the 
best interests of the nation. 





The weighing of the morale factor coupled with the 
security requirements has caused many a publisher 
endless sleepless nights. They find themselves often 
torn between the best opinion in their profession and 
the duties of a citizen. 

Next to the political considerations are the economic 
limitations. Local industry is giving very little adver- 
tising support to the newspapers. Most businessmen 
do not appreciate the value of advertising and promo- 
tion through newspapers. Many of the vernaculars 
carry lots of Japanese consumer goods’ advertisements 
to help keep them going. But without a steady home 
advertising market, the newspapers are operating at 
the risk of financial uncertainty. 

Another worrisome aspect of the newspaper in- 
dustry in Taiwan is the preponderant government- 
operated enterprises. State industries which still form 
the backbone of the island’s economy do not have to 
concern themselves with public relations or advertise- 
ments in the press for their business growth. This over- 
emphasis on the public sector of the economy is not 
contributing toward the growth of newspapers in 
Free China. 

The publication of a language newspaper in a non- 
English-speaking country like Free China is naturally 
limited by the size of the English readership. One out- 
standing aspect in such an operation is the fact that 
the copies go mostly to the upper brackets of the com- 
munity, both Chinese and foreign. But a newspaper 
which is supposed to serve a mass audience suffers 
in the way of circulation and advertising. 

The last but not the least problem in publishing a 
paper like the China News is the lack of adequately 
trained personnel who are experienced in working in 
a foreign language and who also have a journalistic 
background. Most of the pressmen and journalism 
graduates are trained for the Chinese press. Many of 
the young men and young women who are qualified to 
work on an English language paper are either em- 
ployed by foreign agencies in Taipei or are trekking 
to the United States for advanced studies at the first 
available opportunity. The problem of manning the 
newspaper office staffs with new blood is a serious one. 

Although newspaper publishing in Free China is a 
big challenge to those who are in the profession, it is 
not without its moments of gratification. The perse- 
vering effort to win a greater degree of press freedom, 
the acceptance of public confidence and trust, and 
the satisfaction in watching the papers grow in spite 
of the many handicaps often more than compensate 
for the anxiety and risks involved in the profession. 
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FOUND 


a way 
to recruit 


new talent 


in 


journalism 


by ALFRED BALK 





Author of this article, Alfred Balk, is a member of the 
Chicago Headline Club, Professional Chapter, of Sigma 
Delta Chi. He is a successful free-lance writer, graduate 
of the Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, 1953. He has written for the Saturday 
Evening Post and many other publications 
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()' VARIOUS SUGGESTED solutions to the growing prob- 
lem of a talent shortage in journalism, one of the 
most frequently tried is hand-wringing. On occasion, 
members of Sigma Delta Chi’s Chicago Professional 
Chapter, the Headline Club, or their employers prob- 
ably have indulged in this along with others. About two 
years ago, however, they gave it up for another measure. 
It happened at a regular meeting of the club's direc- 
tors. Before adjourning, the club president, then Mer- 
ritt Johnson, Chicago Daily News copy desk chief, 
asked routinely, “Any other matters for discussion?” 
“Maybe we can tackle this one tonight,” said a board 
member. “I am thinking of the problem of recruiting 
new talent for journalism careers. Recruiting is lagging. 
Isn't there something the club could be doing to help?” 
The effect was almost electric. Almost immediately, 
virtually every board member raised his hand, indicat- 
ing a desire to speak. The consensus: “There is some- 
thing we can do. We're as well equipped as any organi- 
zation. Why didn’t we think of it before?” 


THAT DAY, a committee was appointed. Within a few 
days it met, with high school and college journalism 
teachers as guests. By the day of the next directors’ 
meeting a program had been outlined. Thus was a 
recruitment effort launched which club officials hope 
ultimately may become a prototype for others in pro- 
fessional SDX chapters throughout the country. 

How does it work? 

Because club membership is representative of all 
media—an advantage no other large organization has— 
all are represented on the Career Committee. Prof. Fred 
Whiting, assistant dean of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism at Northwestern University, and a longtime SDX 
member, is chairman. Under him, a local radio-TV 
newsman heads a Speakers Bureau; a magazine writer, 
an Information Bureau; and a public relations man, a 
Publicity Bureau. Newspaper, radio-TV, magazine, and 
public relations representatives work with all three 
bureaus. 


HicH scHOOLs, the committee decided early, must be 
its prime target of activity. 

“Most young people decide on their career fields in 
high school,” as Whiting put it. “And many decide in 
their sophomore and junior years. We've got to reach 
them in high schools, and fairly early at that.” 

In a survey of existing activity, made before mapping 
its own plans, the committee found the scope painfully 
narrow. Chicago daily newspapers sponsored or par- 
ticipated in all-city career-type conferences, but cov- 
erage was limited. And attention given other aspects of 
journalism, inevitably, was constricted. 
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Informational material from such organizations as the 
American Council on Education for Journalism, the 
Magazine Publishers Assn., and others, was available. 
But except in a few schools in the area, it was receiving 
little attention. 

Where guidance counselors were aware enough of the 
importance of journalism to include it in career days, 
too frequently it was on a haphazard, uninformed basis. 
In one suburban high school, often rated among the 
top 25 in the nation, for example, the guidance coun- 
selor carefully included journalism among a score of 
careers discussed, but listed alternatives this way: 
“Newspaper Work,” and at the same hour in a different 
room, “Journalism and Writing.” Further confusing the 
point, there was a third category, also at that hour: 
“Advertising.” 

To get started quickly, the committee contacted about 
a dozen suburban high schools, offering panel members 
or speakers on journalism for career days. The jour- 
nalism sorority, Theta Sigma Phi, also had become ac- 
tive in the field at a few high schools; the committee 
offered to provide speakers for any panels it might set 
up. 

As a result, within weeks, Headline Club representa- 
tives spoke or were scheduled to speak at most of the 
area's top suburban high schools, some of which report 
as many as four-fifths of their graduates go on to col- 
lege. These fertile fields included New Trier of Win- 
netka, Evanston Township, Niles Township, and High- 
land Park. 


IN EACH CASE, before contacting the schools, the com- 
mittee canvassed the Headline Club membership for 
representative speakers. Those most interested, en- 
thusiastic, and well-informed about the field, were 
placed at the top of the list. Non-members, including 
several women, also were screened, invited to join the 
speakers’ roster, and later scheduled at schools. 

Of equal. importance, before appearing, each was 
briefed on accurate and appealing facts to present to 
the youths. This, the committee found, was imperative. 
The communications field’s worst enemy, ironically, has 
been sloppy, unreliable communications. Individuals 
working in one branch may have little idea of oppor- 
tunities in other branches—or in other localities or 
different type organizations within their own specialty. 

“Particularly on the subject of salaries,” says Whiting, 
“too often a spokesman may go out and perform a re- 
verse sell, merely because he’s not acquainted with 
salary opportunities anywhere but in his immediate 
vicinity. 

“Journalism school placement directors know that 
starting salaries for qualified graduates today frequently 
are on a par with those in engineering or other fields. 
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CRAMMER 


‘The Big Story’ Available 


Individual copies of “The Big Story” detailing the 
advantages of journalism as a vocation can be ob- 
tained by writing to Fred Whiting, 2719 Eastwood, 
Evanston, Ill. 


ANVNUTU TEAL 


We know there are 10 or more jobs for every graduate. 
If they're not aware of such facts, the cynical or ill-in- 
formed can, and will, undersell the field. We merely 
make certain they are aware of them.” 

As one member of the committee’s Speakers Bureau 
puts it in appearances: 

“When the subject of money comes up, I say money 
usually isn’t the big attraction in journalism. But if 
youre out mainly to make money, you can virtually set 
your own ceiling, just as in other professions. There are 
plenty of examples to substantiate that, in publishing, 
broadcasting, public relations—you name it.” 


INSTEAD OF MONEY, or along with it, speakers stress 
other advantages of journalism today—the challenge, 
social importance in a democracy, the chance for con- 
tinuing self-education as in few other fields, oppor- 
tunities to be “on the inside” of significant events, 
chances to cultivate one’s special interests such as 
politics, theater, sports, etc., a stimulating teaching field, 
and others. 

In addition, speakers attempt to smash the stereotype 
of journalism as limited to newspaper work—bombard- 
ing youngsters with anecdotes and statistics showing 
the comparable importance of radio-TV, mass and trade 
magazines, house organs, and various specialties in 
public relations and advertising. 

“This,” says Whiting, “is as much in the interest of 
newspaper publishers as anyone else. The greater the 
appeal of the entire field of journalism, the greater the 
benefit to all within it.” 


ALL visits to career conferences are informal, and 
questions are encouraged. When possible, relatively 
young journalists, with whom the students can identify, 
are sent. In every case, speakers make as much of an 
effort to orient and impress the guidance counselors as 
the students, encouraging them to phone later at any 
time as questions occur. 

From the start, the Speakers Bureau has been a 
whopping success. At every school where representa- 
tives appear, they are invited back. Through these ap- 
pearances, others have come about. The Chicago branch 
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Continued 


FOUND .. 
of the National Scholastic Press Guild, in fact, now has 
made the Headline Club its Speakers Bureau for all- 
city meetings of 400 or more youths. These are attended 
by important newspaper staff members and advisers 
from all Chicago public high schools. 

From just one round of these appearances, already 
approximately a dozen high school students have be- 
come definite prospects for journalism careers—and 
three have formally enrolled in university journalism 
schools or courses. 

At the same time, activity has moved forward on 
other fronts. An information pamphlet, “The Big Story, 
Ten Questions and Answers About the Booming Career 
Field of Journalism and Communications,” has been 
compiled. Mimeographed copies were distributed im- 
mediately to speakers and a number of important 
guidance counselors. Now the club has voted funds to 
print 3,000 copies, 


librarians and 


guidance counselors in every Illinois high school. 


for distribution to 


The committee also is readying a tape recording for 
regional distribution. Consisting of interviews made 
just prior to the National Awards Banquet in Chicago 


nalists have prepared for their careers, why they con- 
sider them satisfying and worthwhile, and opportunities 
they believe await others in the future. 

In addition, plans are being formulated to produce 
a brief movie, present awards to outstanding local 
journalists, and encourage production of journalism 
career programs on local radio-TV stations, including 
educational outlets. 

“We in journalism have sat on our hands too long 
while such fields as engineering and business have 
captured top high school graduates,” Whiting says. 


“Our committee believes it’s time for a change, and 


we believe we have shown how any concerned indi- 


vidual or group can help effect a change.” 

Questions about the Headline Club project are wel- 
come, says Whiting. 

How informed are you as to current trends in jour- 
nalism? Secure the fact sheet. Use it as ammunition 
when discussing the field with young prospects. Only 
as those established in a profession work to improve it 
and attract others into it can it be perpetuated and im- 
proved. That's the message of the Headline Club’s 
Career Committee—one it hopes all SDX members will 


in May, it points out the various ways practicing jour- 


Our Readers Write... 


er to be right or wrong, a success or a 
failure. 

I shake my head in wonder when 
Arnold states that his program would 
have little expense. He has a “strong 
feeling that most travel and incidental 
expenses—and surely all time and effort 

would willingly be donated by the 
Council and its field representatives.” I 
maintain that a little bit of control now 

when viewed in a few years—will be 
terms of 


a costly item, especially in 


freedom. RONALD O. 


Detroit 5, Mich 
(Purdue ’56 


WOODS 


AUTHOR CLEARS UP A POINT 


@ This is to thank you for your very 
kind and much appreciated review of 
my book, A History of the St 
Globe-Democrat. 1 would like also to 
answer your note to Mr. John D. Rari- 
dan in the last issue of your magazine. 
I used the Republican on page 145 be 
cause that was the name of the publica- 
tion at that time. Originally this publi- 
cation was known as the Missouri Re 
publican. In 1888 its name was changed 
to the St. Louis Republic 
in name is noted in my book on pages 
152 and 166 
May I also add my congratulations 

on the “new look” of Qui? 

JIM A. HART 

Ohio University School 

of Journalism, Athens, Ohio 


Louis 


The change 


Continued from page 6 


MORE ON CAMPUS FREEDOM 


® Following up my piece (Press Free- 
dom for Campus Newspapers, August, 
1961), Qumt readers might be inter- 
ested in some of the experiences of stu- 
dents and college newspaper advisers 
discussed at the annual convention of 
the Associated Collegiate Press in Mi- 
ami Beach in November. 

Whereas at previous conventions 
there had been much theoretical discus- 
sion about the “rights of the publisher,” 
which in most cases is the college or 
university there was 
great concern at this meeting over such 
matters as harassment of students and 
newspaper advisers by nervous admin- 


administration, 


istrations, pressure to ignore legitimate 
news stories, ultimatums that students 
could not discuss administrative policy, 
and campus sentiment (from students, 
faculty that the 
newspaper drop certain crusades. 


and administrators) 

One adviser of a midwestern news- 
paper described his being shuffled from 
a fairly good office to a basement office 
after the student newspaper had print- 
ed legitimate stories which offended the 
college president. A student 
editor said his newspaper's stand on 
segregation was condemned as being 


southern 


too far ahead of the campus, and some 

groups had pressured him to stop. 
Several frankly admitted 

they spend much of their time trying 


advisers 


adopt as their own. * 


to avoid collisions with legislators, ad- 
ministrators and the non-college read- 
ers by seeking “healthy” channels for 
their student newspaper reporters and 
editors. 

Students who said they had freedom 
of expression explained that at their 
institutions press freedom for the cam- 
pus newspaper was an accepted tradi- 
tion and that with this tradition went 
commensurate responsibilities. 

Listening to these mature young edi- 
tors, who were often the centers of bull 
sessions during the convention, rein- 
forced my feeling that freedom builds 
responsibility and that those who would 
limit freedom of expression are not edu- 
cating these young men and women. To 
insist that they tend the barns of sacred 
cows on the campus because this is 
what they will face on newspapers, is 
an admission newspapers cannot im- 
prove, and an insult to the many good 
new spapers. 

I was surprised to hear from several 
students that they had no adviser or 
had part-time assistance from a faculty 
member with no professional experi- 
ence. If new spapermen in college com- 
munities have some spare time, they 
might look into student news- 
papers. They'll find their assistance is 
eagerly sought. 

MELVIN MENCHER 
Assistant Professor of Journalism, 
University of Kansas 


these 
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PHOTOS OF THE MONTH from the campus. Three of the 
first-place winning photos from the 1961 Sigma Delta Chi 
contest among undergraduates are reproduced here. Top, 


sports picture by Paul Barton, University of Miami; lower 
left, scenic view by the same photographer, and lower right, 


feature winner by William J. Kiernat, University of Minne- 
sota. Spot news winner was Ron Miller, San Jose State Col- 
lege, with series showing climax of collegiate boxing match 
in which a participant was fatally injured 











THE BOOK BEAT 


Elijah P. Lovejoy, Abolitionist Editor 


By Merton L. Dillon (University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 
Ill. 190 pages, $4.75) 


THE STEADFASTNESS of Elijah P. Lovejoy as an aboli- 
tionist editor and the circumstances of his death have 
assured him his high estate in the long and honorable 
tradition of free press defense. 

Lovejoy was murdered for his beliefs, a fate worse 
than that suffered by such abolitionists as William 
Lloyd Garrison when he was led through the streets of 
Boston with a rope tied around his body, or Amos 
Dresser, who was whipped by a mob. Thus this famous 
alumnus of Colby College, Waterville, Me. has a pecu- 
liar place in history as martyr to the cause of moral 
suasion. 

From the pages of Dillon's well-documented history 
comes a clear picture of the difficult role of an abo- 
litionist. When Lovejoy died in Gilman’s warehouse in 
Alton, Ill. “on that cold, moonlight night in 1837” it was 
clear that the religious revivalist method he used for 
seeking slavery abolition would not work. But his death 
did much to persuade Northerners that direct action, 


QUILL Recommends: 


® Watch Your Language by Theodore M. Bernstein (Chan- 
nel Press, Great Neck, N. Y., 276 pages, $1.95). Now in its 
sixth printing, this is a paper-bound edition of a lively, in- 
formal guide to better writing, emanating from the news 
room of The New York Times. For ten years, Author Bern- 
stein, assistant managing editor of the Times, has been pre 
paring incisive bulletins on better English for the news 
staff. This material is the basis for his successful writer's 
guide which is a text, a reference book, and a volume 
which can be read for fun 


@ The Backside of Washington by Dick West (Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 218 
pages, $3.50). The author makes available an irreverent 
look at the ship of state as seen by a Capital columnist. He 
writes entertainingly about the Pentagon with its 557 com 
mittees for maintaining contact between the Army and 
Navy, the Department of Agriculture’s epic struggle to 
sterilize the male screw worm fly, or the General Serv- 
ice Administration's auction of 40,000 pounds of water- 
damaged duck feathers. 


® The State Editor and His Problems by Robert J. Cran- 
ford (University of Nebraska Publication No. 207, School 
of Journalism Series No. 8). As a state editor on newspapers 
and the Associated Press, the author discovered many prob- 
lems unique to regional news coverage. He shows how an 
effective program of news coverage—as contrasted with con- 
tributions of personal notes and routine iterns—may be 
developed and maintained. Here is helpful advice for the 
working press, passed along by Prof. Cranford to his former 
colleagues 
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even war, could make the antislavery movement suc- 
cessful. 

The author rightfully concludes, “Lovejoy became a 
symbol of the fight for a free press—but because he lost, 
not because he won. Only out of the revulsion produced 
by his death did a conscience-stricken North, moving 
ever closer to war against the institution Lovejoy had 
condemned, decide that he had been right.” 

Three printing presses were destroyed before Love- 
joy’s fourth was carried to the third floor of the Alton 
warehouse, a physical symbol of an editor's raw cour- 
age. The mob wrecked its vengeance on the machine, 
tossing its fragments into the muddied river waters, but 
it never conquered the flaming spirit of the editor who 
had ordered it on credit from a Cincinnati supplier. 
Thus, it is proper that Sigma Delta Chi leaders in 1952 
went to Alton, III. to mark a historic site in journalism. 

Author Dillon, an associate professor of history at 
Texas Technological College, has done a service to both 
history and journalism in detailing the story of one of 
journalism’s free men. 


® Breakfast Ballads by Bradley L. Morison (Minn. Prof. 
53) associate editor of the editorial pages for the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune (Lund Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$2.75). A collection of 150 humorous poems written by 
Morison since 1948 for the Tribune editorial pages. The 
poems cover a range of subjects from civil rights to crab 
grass, and from basketball to baby sitting. 


@ Freelancer’s Treasury of Article Ideas by Frank A. Dick- 
son (Channel Press, Great Neck, N. Y. 366 pages, $4.95). 
This is a collection of more than 1,000 story-starting ideas— 
three outlines for each day of the year. And, in addition, for 
each day the writer is given notes about the important or 
feature-producing things that took place on that date in the 
past—from the birthdates of Presidents to the day the first 
toothpick-making machine was patented. The ideas can be 
adapted for the Sunday supplement, the national magazine, 
the trade journal, the house organ, the weekly or daily, and 
the interview segment of a television show. Many are ideas 
that the photo-journalist can develop into exciting spreads. 


@ Innocents Condemned to Death by Albert O. Lazar (The 
William-Frederick Press, 55 East 86th Street, New York 28, 
N. Y., 100 pages, $3.50). These chronicles of survival are 
bitterly true stories of those who sacrificed their own tenu- 
ous freedom to help others to escape the iron hand of the 
Nazis. Included in the unadorned accounts are stories of 
those who endured years of torture and brainwashing and 
those who lived from day to day within inches of capture 
and recapture 
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MACHINES at work in wheat field. By Dave 
Mathias, Denver Post. 


Creative News Photography 


By Rodney Fox and Robert Kerns (Iowa State University 
Press, Ames, Iowa, 192 pages, $3.95) 


Tuts Book, the authors note, “is for the photographer or 
editor who wants the exceptional for his publication.” It has 
functional value in the help it can give those who want to 
improve their pictorial presentation. 

The texture of grain a stream of water illuminated by 
the natural light of the fire at which it is aimed . . . the 
feeling of action supplied by diagonal lines . . . these and 
other examples of the photographer's art come alive in the 
250 pictures, a few of which are reproduced on this page. 

Fox is professor of journalism at Iowa State University. 
Kerns is a photojournalist with the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company and former picture editor of the Cedar Rapids 
(lowa) Gazette. Their book deserves widespread sale be- 
cause of the help it can give in creating appealing news 
pictures even out of run-of-the-mill situations. 





LAMP, CLOTHING, beard 


and Bible combine to help 


explain the personality of this man. Notice how lamp, Bible, 


and arm combine to frame 
Charlotte, N. C. Observer 


OPPOSED diagonal lines here seem to produce a feeling of struggle and 


conflict. Photo by Rodney Fox 


And yummy, what a 
series by Robert Kerns. 


treat! Part of 


the face. By Bruce Roberts, 





convention report 


W. BURROUGHS FLOYD ARPAN THEODORE KOOP RALPH SEWELL 
Costa Mesta, Calif. V. P. for Under- Washington, D. C. Oklahoma City 
First V. P. graduate Affairs Secretary Treasurer 


Your 1] Regional Directors: 


BUREN McCORMACK 


Sigma Delta Chi’s new president 
was born in Jamestown, Ind. on JAMES R. DORAN R. K. T. LARSON ED G. THOMAS FRANK ANGELO 
March 4. 1909. His first nine vears Harrisburg, Pa. Norfolk, Va. Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 

: Region 1 Region 2 Region 3 Region 4 
were spent there and he got his first 
sniff of printers ink, at age five by 
hauling copies of The Jamestown 
Press one block from the printing 
plant to the Post Office. The pay was 
five cents for this weekly job 

In 1918, at age nine, he moved 
from Jamestown to Crawfordsville 
Ind., where he “furthered” his news 
paper career as a carrier boy for the 
Crawfordsville Journal (now Jour 
nal-Review) and the Indianapolis DENNIS ORPHAN JAMES BORMANN R. M. WHITE I S. MCBRAYER 
News. Seven years later, in 1925, he Chicago, I. Minneapolis Mexico, Mo. Arlington, Tex. 

Region 5 Region 6 Region 7 Region 8 
moved to Indianapolis and in the 
fall of that vear entered Shortridg« 
High School from which he was 
graduated in 1926. Shortridge offi 
cials awarded him a Rector Scholar- 
ship, good for full tuition at DePauw 
University from which he was grad 
uated in June, 1930 

He joined the news staff of The 
Wall Street Journal in the fall of 
1931. He had to wait a vear after 
graduating because business wasn’t ’ 
too gor d in those davs. In fact he WILLIAM KOSTKA R. W. CHANDLER R. L. SPANGLER 

Denver, Colo. Bend, Ore. Redwood City, Calif. 
was the last newsman hired by the Region 9 Region 10 Region 11 
Journal for a period of four years 

Mr. McCormack has done most 
of the things that have to be done H 
on the news staff of the paper—re- Wells Key Awarded to Donald oover 
porter, copy desk man, copy desk 
head. feature writer, news editor. Named at the convention to receive editor of THe Quiit and since 1947 a 
assistant managing editor, managing the Wells Memorial Key, highest honor trustee of Tue Qui_t endowment fund. 
editor, executive editor and senior Sigma Delta Chi can bestow on a mem-___ He initiated and led a Sigma Delta Chi 
associate editor. He was appointed ber, is Donald D. Hoover, president of campaign to curb the abuse of judicial 
treasurer in 1955 and a couple of Bozwell & Jacobs, Inc., Public Relations power in cases of indirect contempt of 
years later was made vice president and Advertising, in New York City, court. He was a member of the report- 
and editorial director. since 1950. ing and editing team that won the 1931 
Mr. Hoover has been an associate Pulitzer Prize for Indianapolis News. 
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Fellows, Honorary President Named 


WILLIAM EVJUE 
The Capital Times 
Madison, 


Four men who have made outstand- 
ing contributions to journalism were 
honored at Sigma Delta Chi’s 52nd an- 
niversary convention by their designa 
tion as Honorary President and Fellows 
of the society. 

Paul Miller of Rochester, N. Y., 
president of Gannett Co., Inc., news- 
paper and radio-television organization, 
is the new honorary president, succeed- 
ing James Copley of San Diego, Calif., 
head of the Copley Newspapers 

The three editors selected as Fellows 
are: 

Lyle C. Wilson, vice president and 
general Washington manager of United 
Press International, Washington, D. C. 

James A. Stuart, editor emeritus of 
the Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 


William Theodore Evjue, editor and 


JAMES A. STUART 
Indianapolis Star 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LYLE C. WILSON 
UP International 
Washington, D. C 


publisher of The Capital Times, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

These men possess long and dis- 
tinguished editorial careers. 

Since 1924, Mr. Wilson has been a 
reporter of 
events. 

For more than 60 years, Mr. Stuart 
has been a moving spirit for integrity 
in journalism, a member of Sigma Delta 
Chi since 1922 and its 1927-28 presi- 
dent. 

Now in his 80th year, Mr. Evjue has 
been a hard-hitting, hard-working re- 
porter, columnist, editor, broadcaster 
and publisher for more than 60 years. 

The Fellows nominating committee 
was composed of Luther Huston, chair- 
man; Walter R. Humphrey and Irving 
Dilliard. 


national and international 


Undergraduates’ Travel Expense 


Underwritten for ’62 Convention 


In a move designed to bolster the 
journalism education activities of its 78 
college and university chapters, Sigma 
Delta Chi has appropriated $10,000 to 
underwrite the travel expenses of offi- 
cial student delegates to and from the 
professional society's na- 
tional convention in Tulsa, Okla., next 


fall 


Student chapters have paid pro rata 


journalism 


travel expenses since the society's first 
DePauw Uni- 
Ind., in April 
1912. A change in the policy was made 
possible by general acceptance of the 
society s 16,000 members of an annual 
dues increase from $5 to $10, effective 
this year. 


national convention at 


versity, Greencastle, 





Please! 
Let us know when you 


change your address. 


Thanks!! 
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“Underwriting this expense will help 
solve a major problem confronting most 
of our student chapters,” President 
Buren McCormack, vice president and 
editorial director of the Wall Street 
Journal, said. 

“It will enable them to concentrate 
on professional programs rather than 
money-making activities that often have 
scant relation to their news work and 
journalism studies. On many campuses 
such money-raising is forbidden.” 

The 17-man Board of Directors will 
determine at its spring meeting whether 
an additional allocation may be neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

Assessments of the society's 66 pro- 
fessional chapters, primarily for student 
convention travel, also have been elimi- 
nated for 1962. 

Increased dues income also has en- 
abled the society’s 11 new regional di- 
rectors to visit chapters and provided 
funds for employment of Clarence O. 
Schlaver as the first fulltime executive 
editor of THe Quit, the  society’s 
17,000-circulation monthly magazine 
for journalists. 





PAUL MILLER 


Paul Miller, named honorary pres- 
ident of Sigma Delta Chi at the Mi- 
ami Beach 52nd anniversary conven- 
tion, is 54 and has been in news- 
paper work since he was 18. Son of 
a minister and eldest of a family of 
six he began his careér in Oklahoma 
as a reporter and editor. In 1932, he 
joined the Associated Press and 
thereafter for 15 years he had as- 
signments from coast to coast, be- 
coming chief of the Washington Bu- 
reau of the AP and also an assistant 
general manager of AP. 

Miller joined the Gannett News- 
papers in 1947, moving from Wash- 
ington to the Gannett headquarters 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

He is president of Gannett Co., 
Inc., which controls the 17 news- 
papers, four radio stations and two 
television stations of the Gannett 
group in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Illinois. He is also 
president of the Frank E. Gannett 
Newspaper Foundation and of 
WHEC and WHEC-TV in Roches- 
ter. He is publisher of The Roches- 
ter Times-Union and The Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

Organization connections include 
directorship of The Associated Press, 
chairmanship of the advisory board 
of The American Press Institute of 
Columbia University, membership 
on the Pulitzer Prize Board, past 
presidency of the New York State 
Publishers Association, and national 
press chairmanship for “Brotherhood 
Week” sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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convention report 


Nelson Rockefeller, John S. Knight and Bill Baggs. Who is con- 


vinced? 


Pickets protesting against Drew Pearson and Elea- 
nor Roosevelt walk in front of Fontainebleau Hotel 


Photos by Bob 
East, Miami Her- 
ald; Toby Massey 
Miami Daily News, 
and George Hamil- 
ton, City of Miami 
Beach News Bur- 


eau 


It’s Tulsa in ’62. Left to right: Alex Adwan, UPI, 
What Stu Newman (right), told Flor- Tulsa; George Gravely, Tulsa Tribune; Warren 
ida’s governor, Ferris Bryant, must Agee, SDX executive officer, and Phil Dessauer, 
have been hilarious Tulsa World. 


UNDERGRADUATES LINE UP TO RECEIVE PRIZES AT NOON LUNCHEON DURING CONVENTION 
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Attentive listeners: Retiring President 

E. W. Scripps II and Sol Taishoff, L 

president of Broadcasting Publica- Nelson Rockefeller greets Herb Klein (right), of San Diego 

tions, Inc Union, Richard Nixon’s 60 campaign publicity chief, as Bill 
Baggs, Miami News, looks on. 


Cletus Xrydz of Nigeria gets an audience with Jack Gertz, Washington, 
D. C.; Embree G. Jaillite, New York City, and Kjell E. Amdahl, Norway. 


James M. Cox, Jr., president of Miami Governor Nelson Rockefeller empha- 
A space expert, Robert R. Gilruth, News and luncheon host, listens to sizes a point during his luncheon ad- 
addresses the convention. Ferris Bryant, governor of Florida. dress. 
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Resume Nuclear Testing, Rockefeller Suggests 


by MILTON GOLIN 


editor, Medicine at Work 
Pharmaceutical Mfrs. Assn 


Specific Red China, 
U. S. nuclear testing, and the neutralist 
nations were given initial sounding by 
New York Governor Rockefeller from 
the convention platform. His talk at the 
SDX Friday luncheon had been billed 
informally as “a major policy statement 
on international affairs.” 

In unscheduled but appropriate pre- 
lude to -“Preservation of 
Freedom in a Nuclear Age’—Gov. 
Rockefeller noted that from his airliner 
en route to Miami Beach he had wit- 
the ot rocket, 

above the Canaveral 
En Miami 
International airport to the headquarters 
hotel, a tire blew out on his limousine. 
“We hea 


couragement 


positions on 


his subject 


nessed the largest 
Saturn, 


launching site 


rise 
Cape 


route trom 


rumors that dis- 
WwW ill should this 
country be attacked,” the governor said. 


“Well, I don’t believe it 


panic oO1 


ensue 


so long as you 


Latin America 
Editor-in-Exile 
Heard on Panel 


by GEORGE N. CANTOR 


Wayne State University 


The Alliance for Progress program is 
one of the most imaginative and use 
ful concepts in hemispheric diplomacy. 
But the ruling of 
Latin America to accept the program’s 


convincing classes 
stringent economic stipulations will be 
one of the Kennedy Administration’s 
major foreign policy problems 

This the ot 
which discussed 
Latin America?’ 


was opinion 


“What's 


a panel 
Ahead in 

The panel consisted of Jorge Zayas, 
editor-in-exile of Avance; 
Dom Bonafede, specialist in Latin 
American affairs on the Miami Herald; 
Ben Meyer, AP chief in Washington 
D.C. and John S. Knight, head of the 
Knight newspaper organization. 


Hay ana’s 


“A more equitable system of taxation 
and vast social reforms are ‘musts’ in 
Latin America,” said Knight. “These are 
the conditions that must be agreed to 
if a country is to receive economic aid 
under the Alliance for Progress plan. 

“But whether the ruling classes will 
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gentlemen continue to meet your re- 
sponsibilities. People in this country 
have risen and will rise to any situation 
when given the proper information.” 

In calling for the United States to 
resume nuclear tests in the atmosphere, 
Gov. Rockefeller cited “as a scientific 
fact” that these can be performed with- 
out releasing a dangerous amount of 
activity. Such tests are doubly neces- 
sary, he said, to learn the vulnerability 
of and the 
effectiveness of our retaliatory power. 

He called the 


weight of nuclear warheads to achieve 


our anti-missile defenses 


also for reducing 
better mobility, improvement of nuclear 
tactical to for 


Communist superiority in numbers, the 


weapons compensate 
development of new weapons to oftset 
suspected development of a Soviet neu- 
tron bomb, improved methods of con- 
trolling and detecting nuclear tests, and 
energy to 

extract mineral 
open, water-level 
channel across Central America. This is 


nuclear 
harbors, 
or build 


peacetime uses of 
“build 


riches 


new 
an 


= 


= 


* 


 . 


. 


r 


the creative, the heartening, the excit- 
ing part of facing the facts in a nuclear 
age.” 
While seeking the respect and under- 
standing of neutralist nations, the gov- 
ernor said, “we cannot confer upon 
them or their sentiments of the moment 
an effective sovereignty over our own 
vital national decisions. We should lead 
public opinion, not follow it.” 

During a question and answer period, 
Gov. Rockefeller avoided taking a po- 
sition on what the U. S. should do if 
Red China were admitted to the United 
Nations, but did offer the suggestion 
that this country help organize free 
nations on the periphery of Red China 
into an effective counterbalancing force. 

The speaker was introduced by John 
S. Knight, chief executive of the Knight 
Newspapers, Inc., who commented that 
Rockefeller “might be willing to run 
for President if the proper ground swell 
can be organized—but I'll not inflict my 
friendship on you, having experienced 
disenchantment and divorce in past 
political experience.” 


uf 
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ATTENTIVE participants in the Latin America panel discussion are from left: Jorge 
Zayas, Dom Bonafede, Ben Meyer, John S. Knight and Bill Baggs. (Miami Herald 


photo by Bob East). 


accept them or merely pay them lip 
service remains to be seen,” he said. 
“They would only agree to them be- 
cause of the universal fear of Castro.” 
victim of the 
Cuban dictator’s oppression, said Cas- 
tro was well-cognizant of the effect of 
newspapers on the Cuban population. 


Zayas, who was a 


“Castro attempted to use the press 
as an instrument of propaganda, rather 
than censoring certain articles, as was 
Batista’s practice,” he said. 

“All editorials debating the extent of 
Communism in his regime were forbid- 
den. No advertising was permitted in 
papers opposing the government.” 


There are now 300 Cuban newspa- 


permen in the Miami area, Zayas re- 
ported. 

“The chief advantage the Commu- 
nists have in Latin America is that they 
are not regarded as a malevolent in- 
fluence,” said Meyer. “There is no great 
opposition to them. 

“Intellectuals find the Party an ex 
cellent vehicle to fight dictatorships, as 
Betancourt did in Venezuela. Well- 
trained cadres exploit conditions 
they turn up,” he said. 

Bonafede Communism in the 
area combatted, with more 
peasant committees for democracy to 
carry the propaganda battle to the rural 
areas. He also thought the Peace Corps 
could prove useful in this regard. 


as 


said 


can be 
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The Convention’s Distaff Side .. . 


by DOROTHY M. O'BRIEN 


wite of Joseph O’Brien 
Chicago Headline Club 


What's more interesting than being a 
Sigma Delta Chi conventioneer? 

Being his wife, of course! 

While husbands bent their brains on 
the journalistic problems of the day, the 
gals enjoyed the sunshine of Miami 
Beach, lush tropical foods and _ trips 
through tropical gardens and water- 
But, they learned, too, of the 
problems, achievements and objectives 
of Sigma Delta Chi from the informal 
gatherings and the talks at the annual 
banquet. 


ways. 


we be- 
banner due the 
planners—Mrs. Eleanor Sherman, wife 
of Fred Sherman, Greater Miami Chap- 
ter secretary and real estate editor of 
The Miami Herald; and Jack Kassewitz, 
convention corporation president and 
Sunday editor of The Miami News. 
We got off to a whirl—an opening 
day cocktail party, greeting old friends 
and meeting 
the U. S. 
countries 


165 of us 
headlines are 


To a woman—all 
lieve 


new ones from all over 


and editors from 16 foreign 

That night we went to the dogs—dog 
races, that is, at the Flagler Kennel 
Club. The beauty of the Kennel Club, 
and the lithe 
pain. One thing, well 
sports page handicappers. 
can't pick a dog because of his 
nice legs 

Thursday's early edition started at a 
continental breakfast. This geared the 
girls for the day’s “beat.” (The boys 
We took a bus to 
83-acre Fairchild 
Tropical Garden in Coral Gables—the 
only tropical botanical garden in con- 
tinental U. S. About 500 species of 
palms and thousands of trees, shrubs 
and vines grow in the open. This was 
a woman’s dish! Exotic flowering trees 


eased the 
make 
You just 


grevhounds, 
never 


(or her) 


had their meetings. ) 
the world-famous 


and orchids in an equatorial rain forest 

strange and vicious strangler fig 
trees grown from strangler seeds that 
are dropped by birds into the crevices 


of other trees to sprout. As they grow, 


gradually kill 


learned 


they their 
We familiar unfa- 
miliar names of other vegetation from 
Nixon Smiley, garden editor of The 
Miami Herald who, with his lovely 
wite, Evelyn, greeted us. 

No, the women didn’t walk the 83 
acres—cute motorized surreys whiz you 
through this fairyland. And, at the end 
of the line, a delightful al fresco lunch- 
awaited in the Fairchild 


benefactors. 


about and 


eon 


Amphi- 
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theatre. The centerpieces on each table 
were beautiful and different—from the 
interesting pods, leaves and fruits that 
abound in the gardens. In addition, a 
surprise gift—exquisite cut glass bud 
vases with sterling silver bases. 

Clowning porpoises and tropical sea 
life at the Seaquarium—seen through 
uniquely displayed three-dimensional 
windows—as a prelude for the Poly- 
nesian Luau, under the stars Thursday 
night in the hotel’s Patio Gardens. 

We feasted—the men particularly 
(with their eyes on swivel-hipped Ha- 
waiian dancers). Some—in traditional 
journalistic style of wanting to get close 
to a story—got “into the act,” with 
hula lessons taught by one of the lovely 
dancers. Then on to other ports of en- 
tertainment, including hospitality rooms 
for informal shop talk, singing and so- 
cial patter. 

Friday—and another delectable con- 
tinental breakfast. We were off again 
by bus for the sightseeing boat up In- 
dian Creek waterway into Paradise 
Bay, gliding lazily past beautiful homes, 
hotels and “magic” scenery. We saw 
La Dorce Island, site of many motion 
pictures . . . then into Biscayne Bay. 
We saw the homes of entertainers 
Harry Richman, Major Albert Warner 
of Warner Brothers Pictures, S. S. 
Kresge. There were also elegant estates 
of a few not listed in “Who's Who’— 
like the former home of Al Capone. 
Then back to the mainland and another 
sumptuous buffet luncheon in the 
Roney-Plaza gardens. (Each luncheon 
seemed bigger and better as our waist- 
bands grew tighter and taut-er.) In the 
afternoon, we were on our own. 

In the evening, despite a “heavy 
dew” busloads of stout-hearts braved it 
to the Orange Bowl as guests of the 
U. of Miami to see Miami beat North 
Carolina, 10-0. 

Did you ever have Southern grits? 
They come with Southern hospitality 
and ham and eggs. On Saturday morn, 
we were guests of the State of Florida, 
the Florida Development Commission 
and the State Department of Agricul- 
ture for a Florida Cracker breakfast. 
And, then we were on our own again, 
for a little last-minute gift buying and 
such things as women like to do on va- 
cation. In the evening, we donned our 
party clothes for the reception and 
annual banquet which was an elegant, 
but stimulating, affair. “Thirty” was 
just about to be written to a wonderful 
four days. 

The girls had a word for it: Our 
heartfelt thanks for the people who 
worked so hard and gave so much of 


themselves to make this a memorable 
convention. Particularly petite Eleanor 
Sherman, our “Guardian Angel” 
throughout the convention and Jack 
Kassewitz, who never ceased being 
busy. Jack counted his “chicks” each 
time and made sure they came back to 
the nest. 


Kennedy's Aid 
Is Speaker 


by JOHN T. WOOD 
president, San Diego State Chapter 


McGeorge Bundy, special assistant 
to President Kennedy on national se- 
curity, stressed the administration’s de- 
termination to resume atmospheric tests 
“only on the grounds of national secu- 
rity,” at Saturday night’s closing session. 

“We will not test just to make a big 
propaganda bang,” he said. Bundy 
made these remarks after taking passing 
shots at two previous convention speak- 
ers, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller and Hon- 
orary SDX President James S. Copley. 

In taking issue with Copley’s re- 
marks on the “censorship and military 
gag laws” that Copley said exist today, 
Bundy said the “military has not been 
gagged. Nor is this problem new to this 
administration.” 

Replying to Gov. Rockefeller, who 
spoke at the luncheon Friday, he said 
that “testing by the USSR creates a 
new situation” and the U. S. remains 
agreeable to a test ban, but the Presi- 
dent will give the order to resume at- 
mospheric tests on'y when he thinks 
our nation’s security is in danger. 

The 460 members and guests of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi heard the former dean of 
arts and sciences at Harvard stress that 
the years ahead are of importance for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
There is “a new force in Western Eu- 
rope,” he said, and added that as the 
national, political and economic 
strength of NATO grows, the U. S. 
should put more reliance in it. 

Before the speech, Donald D. Hoov- 
er received the Wells Memorial Key 
Award from last year’s winner, Sol 
Taishoff. 

Buren McCormack, vice president 
and editorial director of the Wall Street 
Journal, introduced as the new 
president of SDX and Walter Bur- 
roughs as first vice-president and presi- 
dent-elect. E. W. (Ted) Scripps I, 
outgoing president, received an award 
to close the four-day convention. 


was 
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SDX Goes International; 
British Isles Chapter Approved 


Delta 


subsequent 


Chi 


executive 


Sigma through convention 


and board action, 
has gone international 

Approval has been granted tor the first 
overseas chapter, British Isles Professional, 
with the following 14 
charter 

Harry Fercuson, UP! 

WittiaM H 
News, London 

Georce H. Prear, UPI, London 

Tuomas R. Curran, UPI, London 

Hersert Spencer, UPI, London 

CLIFFORD # Day, l Pl, London 

H. R. Pratr Boorman, Kent Messenger, 
Maidstone. 

Eppy Gru.more, AP, London 

GraHaM B. Hovey, Minneapolis Star- 
Tribune, London 

Frep DoerF.LiIncer, London 

Pum N. Frencu, London 

Ar Hix, Bank of America, London 

Pau R. AtLterup, UPI, London 

Dents Spain, Kent, England 

It was unanimously agreed by these men 


names on the 


I ondon 


STONEMAN, Chicago Daily 


that although there are various press clubs 
and press associations in London to which 
most journalists belong, there should be 
a rallying point for members of Sigma 
Delta Chi where they could strengthen the 
Society relationship and joint dedication 
to American principles of freedom and 
ethics in journalism. 

Pending chartering of the chapter, Cur- 
ran was designated provisional president. 

The action culminated months of work 
by the Committee on International Ex- 
pansion headed by Chairman JAMes W. 
IRWIN. 

The convention in Miami Beach adopted 
an amendment to the by-laws providing 
that professional chapters may be estab- 
lished in foreign locales by one-half the 
Society's membership in the given locale, 
but no fewer than five petitioners, which- 
ever is larger 

It was further approved that the execu- 
tive shall the discretionary 
power to waive chapter representation in 
the convention 


board have 


PULL AULT UTIL UTI WU LLL WILT Lun LALLA Lo MALAWI ILL LLL 


SDX Growth Told at Convention Session 


by FORREST ALLEN 

Cle ve land Profe ssional Chapt r 
The 52d Convention of 

Sigma Delta Chi opened with a review 

of past achievement and a look toward 


Anniversary 


future accomplishment 

With 64 undergraduate and 51 pro- 
fessional chapters responding to the 
first roll call, President E. W. (Ted) 
Scripps gaveled the into 
being in the ballroom of Miami Beach’s 
fabulous Fontainebleau Hotel 


convention 


the 
machinery that the first session was un- 


So smooth was the running of 


der way within moments of scheduled 
time 

“I have welcomed many conven- 
quipped Mayor Kenneth Oka, 
“but in all these years, this is the first 


tions 


opener I have ever seen on time.” 

4 sort of keynote to the sessions was 
sounded by president of the host Great- 
er Miami Professional Chapter, when 
Tony Garnet said: “We expect you to 
attend to business—but we also expect 
you to have a good time.” 

President Scripps read a telegram 
from President John F. Kennedy ex- 
pressing his regret at not being able to 
address the convention because of other 
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commitments. “Accept my warm greet- 
ings,” President Kennedy wired. 

Before presenting his own report for 
the year, Scripps announced that at its 
first meeting in Miami Beach, the Board 
of Directors had appropriated $10,000 
for transportation of undergraduate del- 
egates to the 1962 convention in Tulsa, 
Okla. A further review will be made at 
the directors’ Spring session. 

At the same time, the Board abol- 
ished convention assessments on pro- 
fessional chapters. 

“A renewed interest in Sigma Delta 
Chi is evident in all our 50 states,” 
Scripps told the delegates. “I believe 
that our society for the first time in its 
recent history has now the opportunity 
to become THE professional journal- 
istic society 

“The future is bright and if we stick 
close to the professional heritage which 
is ours, our society can truly become 
the leading influence in our professional 
endeavors as journalists to maintain 
that free and responsible press that is 
so important to the future of our coun- 
try.” 

In his first report as executive officer 


Undergraduate 


SDX Awards: 


NEWSPAPERS 


Editorials—1l, Iowa Daily, Iowa State; 
2, Daily Trojan, USC; 3, Square Journal, 
NYU 

Feature Stories—1l. Campus Chat, North 
Texas State; 2, Daily Athenaeum, West 
Virginia U. 

Sports Stories—l, Minnesota Daily, VU. 
of Minnesota; 2, Daily Bruin, UCLA; 3, 
Daily Collegian, Penn State. 

Straight News—1, Florida Alligator, U. 
of Florida; 2, Minnesota Daily, U. of Min- 
nesota; 3, Daily Collegian, Penn State. 


MAGAZINES 


Best all-round magazine—Lyke Maga- 
zine, San Jose State. 

Best selection of non-fiction article writ- 
ing—lIowa Agriculturist, Iowa State. 

Best article contributed to outside maga- 
zine—Arthur B. Pine, U. of Missouri. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Spot news—l, Ron Miller, Jose 
State College. 

Sports—1, Paul Barton, U. of Miami. 

Feature—l, William J. Kiernat, U. of 
Minnesota. 

Scenic or special—1, Paul Barton, U. of 
Miami. 


San 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


Radio reporting—1l, Neal Friedman and 
Stephen Milner, Penn State; 2, DeWitt 
Westberg, Washington State. 

Radio or TV newswriting or commen- 
tary—l, Olga Markus and James Bruce, 
Penn State; 2, Richard Horner, Edith 
Friedman and Judith Bentz, Penn State. 

Radio or TV public service in journal- 
ism—l, Neal Friedman, Stephen Milner 
and Robert Manning, Penn State; 2, 
dent group, U. of North Carolina. 


stu- 


of SDX, Warren K. Agee told the con- 
vention he had travelled 25,000 miles 
and had visited 36 professional and 33 
undergraduate chapters in his first 1] 
months in office. 

In his first report as executive editor 
of THe Quitt, Clarence O. Schlaver 
said that he followed “a distinguished 
group of predecessors loyal to Sigma 
Delta Chi.” 

As for content of THe Quit, Schla- 
ver said the articles “need to interpret 
the current scene in journalism.” 

“We need to provide an editorial 
menu which can excite controversy, not 
for controversy’s sake, but for the illu- 
mination of varying opinions when well 
documented,” Schlaver said. 
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The Foreign Viewpoint . . . 


by JACK ONG 


Arizona State University 


Among participants in the convention 
were 20 newspaper, magazine and wire 
service men from 13 foreign countries. 

At a reception preceding the annual 
convention banquet October 28, half 
the foreign journalists were asked their 
opinions of the 52nd annual SDX meet- 
ing. 

Their comments agreed in certain 
aspects, with some expected disappoint- 
ed feelings also expressed. 

Traveling in America under the State 
Department’s Education and Cultural 
Exchange Program, the newsmen were 
all pleased with Sigma Delta Chi’s 
decision to encourage development of 
professional chapters overseas. 

“These will open new avenues for 
gatherings of journalists,” said S. San- 
tanam, special assignment reporter for 
The Statesman, a New Delhi, 
English language daily. 

Santanam stated that he was most 
impressed with Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s luncheon address Thursday. 

A political writer for The Korea 
Times, Seoul, Korea, felt the conven- 
tion helped him and the other foreign 
newsmen to “improve ourselves.” 

Kim Tae-Ung said the gathering was 
“very profitable. It was interesting to 
study new professional standards.” 

Khalil Batalvi, Associated Press cor- 
respondent for Pakistan, said, “This has 
given us the opportunity to meet out- 
standing personalities in our profession 
and to exchange ideas and points of 
view.” 


India, 


The panel on Latin American prob- 
lems was a convention highlight for 
Carlos V. Dobarro, foreign editor of 
El Mundo, newspaper of Bueno Aires, 
Argentina. 

“It was most interesting,” he said. 
“It showed different views on the whole 
situation. For future conventions, there 
is a need for more discussions with this 
type of international theme. It is a 
must.” 

Dobarro also commended the pro- 
posal creating new chapters abroad. “It 
is fine to promote international under- 
standing,” he remarked. 

Wieslaw Gornicki, foreign editor of 
the Swiat Weekly, Warsaw, Poland, 
said, “It is a very rare opportunity for 
journalists of my country to attend. We 
are very grateful to Sigma Delta Chi 
for this. I have met many interesting 
people, the tycoons of the American 
press.” 

Gornicki had one 
pression: “Members 


unfavorable im- 
accepted Gov. 
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Bryant’s speech with no criticism. It 
was wrong. He didn’t care about the 
Cuban children of the Batista regime. 
There was false information in his 
talk.” 

A. Janardhan, deputy news editor of 
the Deccan Herald, Banalore, India, 
was “quite impressed” with the con- 
vention. 

“I am not quite sure how most Amer- 
ican conventions are conducted,” he 
revealed. “Personally, it’s been very 
educational. I met newspapermen, got 
opinions on various issues.” 

An international section in THE 
QuILu was felt necessary by Eufemio P. 
Patanne, editor of the Sunday Times 
magazine, Manila. 

As to the convention, Patanne said 
it was “great!” 

The Manila editor took notes through- 
out convention activities for the Na- 
tional Press Club convention that will 
be in his native country soon. 

Kim Wook-Yong, editor of Sanup 
Kyongje Shinmun (Industrial Economy 
Press), also of Seoul, was at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau attending his first Ameri- 
can convention. 

On the convention site in Miami 
Beach, Kim commented, “It’s good here. 
Americans can afford it.” 

A third Seoul journalist, Lee Sokyol, 
foreign affairs reporter of the Seoul 
Shinmun Daily, said, “We don’t have 
any such fraternity or organization 
which involves the majority of acting 
reporters. This is striking, having a 
nation-wide society to keep in touch. 
It helps to improve the position of the 
profession and increases the responsi- 
bility of the press.” 

Kamel Zoheiry, assistant editor-in- 
chief of the Rose El Yousef news maga- 
zine of Cairo, felt the Latin-America 
panel was “very useful”; the talk on 
television “interesting”; and the idea of 
foreign chapters of SDX “very useful 
and practical.” 

Other foreign journalists at the con- 
vention were: Kjell E. Amdahl, Nor- 
way; Julis Brima Cole, Sierra Leone; 
Kwon O’Kie, Seoul; U. Thein Maung, 
Burma; Bhabesh Chandra Nag, Cal- 
cutta, India; George Philis, Cyprus; 
B. Rao, Bombay; Lewis Sowden, Union 
of S. Africa; Djemal Togan, Cyprus; 
and Cletus Xrydz-Eyutchael, Nigeria. 

Following the convention, the 20 
men went to New York on another part 
of their stay in the United States. Their 
visit was arranged by Vice President 
Floyd Arpan of Indiana University. 








Convention 
Highlights: 


@ It was voted by the Board of Di- 
rectors that the present policy of 
permitting reinstatement of dropped 
members by payment of $15—one 
years back dues and 1961 dues of 
$10—be terminated as of December 
31, 1961. 

Starting January 1, reinstatement 
for national dues can be made by 
paying a $5 fee, the 1961 dues of 
$10 and 1962 dues of $10—total 
$25. (Local chapter dues would be 
additional.) Help of the chapters to 
push reinstatement of all delinquent 
members before the end of 1961 is 
requested. 
® Announced future convention cit- 
ies as Tulsa, Okla. (November 14- 
17, 1962); Norfolk, Va. (November 
6-9, 1963); Kansas City (1964); 
Los Angeles (1965) and Pittsburgh 
(1966). 
® Tabled move to rename under- 
graduate chapters as “student” chap- 
ters. 
® Changed by-laws so that students 
may join with pledge of their “in- 
tention” to pursue careers in jour- 
nalism, rather than longtime stipula- 
tion they have “decided” to do so. 
® Approved 1962 SDX theme: 
“Strengthen America Through Qual- 
ity Journalism.” 

@ Announced 1962 Historic Site 
choice: Horace Greeley, New York 
Tribune, 1841-1872. 

® Re-elected Donald Clark chair- 
man of THE Qu1Lt endowment fund. 
® Announced that THe Quiiu has 
its 50th birthday next year and rec- 
ommendation of the executive edi- 
tor that this be the theme of a large 
November convention issue was con- 
curred in by the board of directors. 
@ Praised the work of Stu New- 
man, Jack Kassewitz and others of 
the Greater Miami Chapter. 

@ Presented Qum_t award to Chi- 
cago Professional chapter (The 
Headline Club) as the chapter giv- 
ing the most help to THe Quit dur- 
ing the year. 

In the Professional chapter ratings 
the best all-around chapter was 
judged to be Fort Worth. Based on 
professional program, finance, mem- 
bership, exhibit and national rela- 
tions the highest-ranking chapters by 
total points were: 

1. Fort Worth 95. 

2. Akron 94.5 

3. (Four tied for third place): 
Atlanta, Los Angeles, Milwaukee 
and Pittsburgh 92. 
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PRESIDENTS of chapters participating in the Eleventh Regional Conference in San 
Luis Obispo discuss their successful pilot meeting and plans for another next May. 


From left around table 
Angeles Professional 
University of Nevada; Dr. Warren 
Orange County Professional; Dave 
University of Southern California 


Los Wilford 


Avee 
Schutz 


165 Attend Region 


Attendance at Region 1] first four 
state convention at San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
Oct 21-22 almost doubled 
tions program 
speeches ind 
that 
Heavens ves 


R iy 


Iber 
Reaction to the 


panels 


expecta- 
f profes- 
sional fellowship 
Yes 


was the 


was so enthusiastic i chorus of 
with an emphatic 
Director 


hold 


reply to 
Shall we 
year?” 


The 


cluded delegations from two 


Spangler’s query 


1 regional convention each 


165 members and guests present in 


Arizona 
1.600 miles 


uni- 
versities who drove roundtrip 
across desert and mountains to participate 
in the convention. Among the more than 
90 SDX members also were representatives 
from Hawaii Nevada and almost all 
the nine ind eight Undergrad- 
chapters in the region. A 


and 
Professional 
uate dozen or 


more were non-affiliated members who re 
trom 
that blan 


states 


invitation 
office 
four 


direct mail 
the Chicago Headquarte rs 
keted membership in the 

The 


in promoting 


sponde d to a 


direct mail device will be employed 
attendance for imilar m 
ventions in all 11 SDX regions next spring 
more than half of the Society's 
16,000 members are not affiliated 
64 Professional chapters and THe Quit is 


SDX 


games 


since 
with the 


their only communications medium 


Football college 


ing events prevented many 


homecom- 
ittend- 
future 
regional conventions each spring. San Jose 
ites to 
vene on its campus and the San Luis Obis- 
po host school, California State Polytech- 
nic College, asked them to there 
Other bids also are « xpected It was agreed 
that a best for 
the 


and 
from 
nduct 


ing, so delegates voted to « 


con 


State College dpvited the deleg 


return 


colle ge atmosphere was 


meetings 


32 


Charles Hilgeman, 


Keener, 


Ron M« 


Henry Rieger, 
Paul Boeyink, 
(Sky) Dunlap, 
Ke n In nuuyke, 


Arizona State University 
San State College 
executive officer; John 
Northern California 
Gaffin Photo 


Jose 


and 


ll Convention 


The Motel 
most of the delegates at $5 each per night 
\ reception honoring Dr. Warren K. Agee 
officer, and two hosted 

held there, and the Satur- 
and afternoon professional 


garden-patioed Inn housed 


national executive 
breakfasts were 
day morning 
sessions, luncheon and dinner took place 
on campus 


The 


fornia 


Northern Cali- 
Professional Chap- 
what 


and 


Ange le s 
San Francisco ) 


Los 


iers, sponsors of originally was 
plaoned as a joint chapter conclave 
hosts for They stu- 
dent their $10 each 
to defray their expenses and helped with 
The 
fee of $6 covered all events but specifical- 
ly paid for luncheon and _ the 
steak One member quipped in 
reference to the National Convention in 
Florida the week, that the re- 
gional meeting was “the poor man’s Miami 
Beach As it turned out, the regional con- 
vention appe ared to have no effect on the 
West Coast the National 


Convention, from the San 


were 
two events also gave 


deiegates from areas 


car pool transportation registration 
barbex uc d 


dinner 


following 


large turnout at 
including 11 
Diego chapters 

Originally, panels on 


News 


prof ssionals ) 


“The 


Source or 


Press Con- 
Thief?” 
“Job Opportuni- 


ference Space 


( for and 
ties for the 


were 


(for students ) 
Students and 
that 


represents 


Undergraduate” 
set to run concurrently 


alike 


segregation no 


practitioners however, agreed 


such longer 


the 
Sigma 


new strong professional emphasis in 
Delta Chi, so all 


both panels 


delegates heard 
Areas of friction between newspaper and 


television reporters at press conferences 


Angeles, 
job opportu- 


those in Los 


the 


particularly were 


aired, and innumerable 


nities open to journalism graduates were 
desc ribed 

members of the 
John Birch society were outlined at lunch- 
eon by Paul Veblen, executive editor of 
the nearby Santa Barbara News-Press. The 
newspaper was possibly the first to un- 
cover activities of the society a year ago 

‘A paranoia which is abroad in the land 
has enabled the John Birch society to gain 
a foothold,” Veblen said. “We are 
fronted with something close to a national 
emotional breakdown. Our problem is how 
to save freedom without 
it 

Veblen defended the right of John 
Birch members to hold their beliefs, but 
questioned such tactics as the use of front 
organizations to achieve their aims. 

“After we described Birch activities in 
Santa Barbara and condemned them edi- 
torially, we received more than 8,000 
letters from readers in a single week, most 
of them backing our stand,” he said. “I 
think this the importance of a 
newspaper s showing leadership in its com- 
munity.” 

William N. Cothran, news director of 
WRON-TYV, San Francisco, introduced his 
talk on “Instant Misinformation” by play- 
ing 


Tactics employed by 


con- 


our smothering 


proves 


a 15-minute tape, based, he said, on 
actual objectionable — tech- 
niques employed by some radio and tele- 
vision 


instances of 


newscasters 
“Murder is committed daily in the name 
of electronic journalism,” Cothran said. He 
criticized the failure of 
tions to check out 
casting them. As an example, he mentioned 
that aired a report a lion had 
escaped from the local zoo without bother- 
ing to check with zoo officials to learn if 
it were true 
A disk jockey sneaking out to the tele- 
type between records cannot justifiably be 


many radio sta- 


stories before broad- 


a station 


called a newscaster,” he declared, adding 
that only a minority of radio stations even 
upproach proper 
(Editor's Note: The radio and television 
codes of the National Association of Broad- 
casters may be found on pages D-3 to D-7 
of the 1961-62 yearbook issue of Broad- 
casting magazine, just published. ) 

A discussion of 


newscasting standards 


news service 
bilities in covering Latin-American affairs 
was presented by Michael O'Connor of 
the San Diego Union, who cited several 
examples of reporters who learned details 
of Fidel Castro’s plans before American 
intelligence operatives apparently 
aware of them 

Dr. Agee speaker, called for 
more professionalism in journalism and an 
expansion of such programs as SDX’s free- 
dom of information campaign that 
sparked laws in most states guaranteeing 
free 


responsl- 


were 


dinner 


has 


access to public records. 

General chairman of the conference was 
Robert W. Goodell, editor of the San Luis 
Obispo Telegram-Tribune. In addition to 
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Goodell and Spangler, the conference plan- 
ning committee included John Dunlap, 
Santa Ana ( Calif.) College; Vincent Gates 
ind Clyde Hostetter, California State 
Polytechnic College; Richard Lamb, west 
coast editor for Business Week; Joseph M 
Quinn, special assistant to the mayor of 
Los Angeles and formerly head of the City 
News Service Angeles; Henry Rei- 
ger, United Press International, Los An- 
and David N. Schutz, Redwood 


in Los 


geles; 

City Tribune 

panelists included 

Wilcox, chairman of the 

journalism department 

sity of California at Angeles 
R. T. Kingman, public relations co-or- 

linator for General Motors 
Dr. Charles M. Hulten, 

he journalism department at the Universi- 
of California campus in Berkeley; 


Conterence 
Dr. Walter 
graduate Univer- 


Los 


( orporation; 


chairman of 


Tom Cameron Los Angeles Time Ss; I eif 
Erickson, Associated Press, San Francisco 
William Flynn, Newsweek, San Francisco 
Jere Witter, KPIX, San Cliff 
Dektar, American Broadcasting Company, 
Angeles 

John Moon, managing editor, South Bay 
Calif Daily Breeze; Charles Katzman, 
Santa Monica (Caiif.) Daily Outlook; Jack 
Starr, UCLA journalism student; and Ken 
president of the SDX 
chapter at the University of Southern 
California 

During the 
$1.5 


I rancisco 


Los 


Inouye, student 


conference, delegates toured 
million building that will 
the California Polytechnic journal- 
ism and printing departments starting this 
month. A trip to Hearst Castle at San 
Simeon took place on Sunday after a clos- 
ing breakfast 


the new 


house 


SDX Men Join 
in Texas Conference 


Delta Chi will 
speak and lead discussions at a University 


Three Sigma members 
of Texas conference on “Mass Communica- 
tions and Understanding of Science” in 
Austin November 27-29. 
They ure Wirtiam L 
(N.Y.C. Prof. “46 New 
editor; WATSON Davis 
Prof. °34 
WriitaAM P. STEVEN 
the Houston Chronicle. 
Conterence 
Wirr C 
of the 
Thirty-five 
ticipate under 


LAURENCE 
York Times scl- 
Wash. & Lee 
Service director; 

Wis 30 


ence 
and 
editor of 


Science 


will be 
Tex. U. ’26 
School of Journalism 
Southwest newsmen will par- 
1 $12,990 National Science 
Foundation grant 


Dr. Dt 
, director 


director 
REDDICK 
University’s 


Donald L. Oliver 
Wins Scholarship 


The Earl Godwin Memorial Fellowship 
at Columbia University Graduate School of 
Journalism has been awarded to DonaLp 
L. Ourver (Mont. 58) of Billings, Mont. 
This fellowship established by the 
Radio America and the 
National Broadcasting Company to honor 
NBC Washington 
broadcaster who died in 1956 

Oliver has served most recently as news 


director of KIFI-TV in Idaho Falls, Ida. 


was 


( orporation ot 


i distinguished news 
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MILWAUKEE CHAPTER HEARS ABOUT MISSILE GUIDANCE 


A first-hand look at the intricate world 
of missile was given 
members of the Milwaukee professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta their Oc- 
tober meeting was held at the local plant 
of A C Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors Corporation. 


guidance systems 


when 


Dr. Paul Blasingame, the division’s di- 
rector of engineering, discussed space trav- 
el and SDX members were taken on a tour 
of the plant. Dr first 
chief of guidance and control at the Ballis- 
tic Missile Division of the Air Force. 

Shown (left to right) are Algie A. Hen- 


Blasingame was the 


drix, manager of the Milwaukee A C Spark 
Plug operations; Len Scheller of the Mil- 
waukee Journal, secretary-treasurer of the 
SDX chapter; Anthony DiLorenzo, vice 
president in charge of public relations for 
General Motors; Joseph Anderson, vice 
president of General Motors and general 
manager of the A C Spark Plug Division; 
Frank Marasco, Milwaukee Sentinel, chap- 
ter vice president; Blasingame; Waldo Mc- 
Naught, director of divisional relations on 
the General Motors public relations staff, 
and Lucas G. Staudacher, president of the 
chapter. 


VALLEY OF THE SUN Professional Chapter of SDX and the Phoenix chapter of 


Theta Sigma Phi, women’s journalistic society, hosted Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce and 


Michael Padev (right) at a dinner attended by 120. At left are Mrs. L. S. 


Doerz- 


bacher, Theta Sigma Phi Chapter president, and Walter C. Suft, Jr., SDX Chapter 


president. Mrs 


Luce, a former congresswoman, author and ambassador to Italy, is 


the wife of Henry Luce, publisher of Time, Life and Fortune magazines. Padev, with 
offices in Washington, D. C., is foreign editor of the Arizona Republic 


Atlanta Chapter Elects 


Grorce BosweELL, associate editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, was elected president 
of the Atlanta chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
for the 1962 calendar year 

Boswell will succeed Etmo E Luis, pro- 
gram director of Radio Station WSB, At- 
lanta. 

Other officers elected were: May. Douc- 
Las Empry, Georgia Department of De- 
fense, first vice-president; AUBREY Morais, 
news director of WSB-Radio, second vice- 
president; Lee Hartriey, of the public 
relations staff of Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., secretary, and WimLIAM 
I. Trusy, southern director of the U. S. 


Officers 


Brewers Association, treasurer. 

Named to the chapter’s executive coun- 
cil were Exruis; Pat KeLty, managing edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal; Ropert Rutn- 
ERFORD, of the Georgia Power Co.; RoBert 
Fow er, of the Marietta (Ga.) Journal; 
Ep Hucues, of the Atlanta Journal; Wu- 
L1aM Waucu, Atlanta bureau chief of AP; 
and Cures CoLeEMAN, 
news editor of UPI. 

Initiated into the chapter were Bos 
Doan, editor, Dixie Contractor magazine; 
James Horne, of WSB-Radio News; JoHN 
K Orrrey III, managing editor of the 
Marietta Journal, and Daviw Swrr, of AP. 


southern division 
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Sigma Delta Chi Men on the Move... 


Thomas Abbott P. D. Taylor 


RicHARD S$ 
been promoted to marketing promotion su- 
pervisor Bell 
Company, at the company’s general offices 
in Omaha, Neb. In his new position he will 
assist in the development and preparation 


Tuamine (Grinnell 57) has 


Northwestern Telephone 


of the company’s consumer promotion pro- 
grams and advertising. Thailing 
gaged by the company’s public 
department in March as a writer. He was 
formerly with the Meredith Publishing 
Company in Des Moines, where he held a 
position on the Better Homes & Gardens 
circulation promotion staff for three years 


was en- 


relations 


Pere MoosMANN (Drake '54), former 
news editor of Space Age News, and John 
Herrick, previously space editor of Missiles 
and Rockets establish- 
ment of marketing intelli- 
executives in the 
Offices 


Magazine, report 
Spacewire, a 
gence news wire for 
industry 


Calif 


missile-space -electronics 
are located in Los Angeles 

Ropert E. Darxios ( Boston U. '58) is 
leaving UPI in Albany, N. Y., to work on 
The Wall Street Journal in New York City. 


members of the 
(Peoria, Ill 
Chapter have assumed 


operation of the 
Farmington (Ill Buel Howarp K. 
Frecps, 2 


23, a reporter for the Peoria Jour- 
nal Star, purchased the 
its publisher 


Two charter Br idley 


University Underg 


iduate 


newspapel and 1S 
LoweLL. G 
copyreader at the 
tember 16, has 
Ihe newspaper presently has a 


ot 1,100 


RinKeR, 22, a 
Journal Star until Sep- 
assumed the edit ship 


circulation 


Bauce A. Broucn { * Maryland 
"60 previously news editor of The 
ty Paper, 


Coun- 
Towson, Md., is now 
assistant for Christianity Today, an inter- 
Protestant bi-weekly 
Washington : «& His 

in the field 


editorial 


denominational 
nal in 


pour- 
special 
re sponsibilities are vf editorial 


promotion 


Pumire D. Tayior 
Deadline Club, New 
Chapter, has been 


member of the 
York 
named public 
tions director of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company in Washington, D. C 
Mr. Taylor began his Bell System career 
as a staff writer for the Western Electric 
Company in 1939, after working three 
reporter for the Wall Street 
Journal. After holding several Bell System 
public relations 


Prote ssional 
re | _ 


years aS a 


positions, he was named 
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R. S. Thailing Bruce Brough 


news service manager for A.T. & T. in 
Washington in 1957. He joined the New 
York Telephone Company as 
vice president in 1959 


assistant 


Tuomas Apsott (DePauw '51), of the 
Detroit office for General Motors public 
relations staff, has been appointed to the 
New York office of GM, 


news relations section 


continuing in 
He was formerly 
a member of the financial news staff of the 
Chicago Tribune and served as president 
of the Chicago Headline Club 


ErRNest MAZZATENTA (KeS 754) has 
moved from the position of managing edi- 
tor of the Peru (Ind.) Daily Tribune to 
the night copy desk of the Omaha World- 
Herald 


L. G. Rinker H. K. Fields 


Eric Lunp, treasurer of Chicago Pro- 

chapter (Headline Club), has 
been named editor of the weekly Evanston 
(Ill.) Review. He succeeds Walter S. 
Lovelace, editor of The Review from the 
time it was founded in 1925 until his death 
September 18. Lund was with The Re- 
view for more than 10 years before he 
joined the Chicago Daily News five years 
ago, becoming an assistant city editor. 


fessional 


Ricuarp F. Grsgau (N.U. *48), execu- 
tive director of the Fort Wayne Fine Arts 
Foundation, has resigned to become direc- 
tor of development at Villa Madonna Col- 
lege, Covington, Ky. Gibeau formerly was 
public relations representative for the Bur- 
lington Railroad and general assignment 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News 


Purely Personal About Members... 


Robert Eunson R. L. Post 


R. I 


wood. lex 


(S.M.U. °51) of Brown- 
has been named president ot 
the Texas Public Relations Association 
He is public relations director for the 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Oklahoma 


Post 


Company, 


operating in Texas Arkansas, 


and Louisiana 


Rospert Eunson (S.F. Prof. °57), bu- 
reau thief of the AP in San Francisco, has 
been elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Press & Union League Club for the 
coming year 


of the 


He succeeds Joe RosENTHAI 
San Francisco Chronicle 


Lawrence D. Stuart (Butler 51), son 
of James A. Sruart, editor emeritus of 
the Indianapolis Star, has been appointed 
director of public information for Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. Stuart joins Albion 
following eight years of publicity experi- 
ence with General Motors Corporation. 

Davipw J. Atcuison (Chicago Prof. 58), 
until last Easter a Windy City free-lance 


contributor to business magazines, is tell- 
1800 banks what to do 
about their local editors. As news director 
of the California Bankers Association, San 
Francisco, he has written and distributed 
a booklet called “Press Relations Guide; 
for Bank Executives Who Must Act as 
Spokesmen at the Local Level.” Atchison 
reports that an unexpectedly happy impact 
forced a large reorder from the printer, 
that “modern bankers are out 
of the celluloid collar era and are 
to work with the press.” 


ing California’s 


indicating 


anxious 


Del Bodey, Central Ohio Chapter mem- 
ber and publisher of the Linden (Ohio) 
News, has been elected president of a 
national newspaper organization, the Ac- 
credited Home Newspapers of America. 
AHNA has a membership of about 200 
community, suburban and shopping news- 
papers 


Cuaries V. Bram (Akron Prof.), di- 
rector of the University of Akron (Ohio) 
news bureau and instructor in news writ- 
ing, has been named faculty adviser of 
the university's 73-year old weekly, The 
Akron Buchtelite. He succeeds the late 
Ulysses S. Vance (Akron Prof.) who died 
of a heart attack on October 18. 


The Rev. JaAMes M. FLANAGAN, St. 
Louis Chapter member, has been named 
executive secretary pro tem of the Asso- 
ciated Church Press. 
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ATLANTA QUILL AWARD ‘ 
Mrs. Bernice McCullar (left), di- 
rector of information for the Georgia 
Department of Education, receives the 
monthly Qum.t Award of the Atlanta 
SDX Chapter from Joseph B. Cum- 
ming, Jr., Newsweek magazine bureau 
chief in Atlanta. In foreground are 
Dr. Dozier Cade, journalism profes- 
sor at Georgia State College, Atlanta, 
and Mrs. Cade 


DON BUCKMAN, Fort Worth jour- 
nalism senior at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity and charter member of the 
TCU undergraduate chapter of SDX, 
receives a $750 check from Bob Sell- 
ers, vice president of the Fort Worth 
professional chapter. Buckman, assist- 
ant editor of the TCU campus news- 
paper, The Skiff, is the first winner 
of a SDX Fellowship Award estab- 
lished by the Fort Worth chapter to 
encourage outstanding journalism sen- 
iors or graduate students to complete 
their work and enter journalism pro- 
fe ssionally 


MARQUETTE University Journalism 
Student John W. Machacek (left), 
receives the annual $200 scholarship 
presented by Milwaukee Professional 
Chapter. Richard S. Leonard, state 
editor of the Milwaukee Journal and 
chairman of the scholarship com- 
mittee, makes the presentation while 
Jeremiah L. O'Sullivan, dean of Mar- 
quette College of Journalism, looks 
on. Marquette and University of Wis- 
consin journalism students share in the 
scholarship in alternate years. 








Northwestern 
Ohio Chapter 
Hears Debate 


The second largest crowd in the history 
of the Northwestern Ohio Professional 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi—the largest 
was the one that heard Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon deliver a speech on 
atomic energy in October of 1960—turned 
out to hear Ohio Governor Michael V. 
DiSalle debate the Ohio House Speaker. 


Here, Democratic 
(left) and Republican Speaker Roger 
Cloud (right) are shown in a friendly 
“before the battle” pose with Ben Strange, 
treasurer of the Chapter. The governor 
and the speaker debated a hot Ohio poli- 
tical question: Whether DiSalle’s adminis- 
tration or the Republican legislature was 
right in their argument over what is need- 
ed to finance the state’s operations. 

The biggest news question of the eve- 
ning went unanswered, however: Whether 
DiSalle would seek a second four-year 
term? The Governor said he would an- 
nounce his decision three days later at a 
special press conference in the state capi- 
tol so the newspaper, radio and television 
reporters who cover the governor's office 
every day would get the break on the 


Governor DiSalle 


CENTRAL FLORIDA Professional Chapter new members are Fred Belton (second 
from left), and George Mack Johnson (third from left). Flanking them are Vladimir 
Mandl (left), charter president of the chapter, and Roy Crane, cartoonist of the 
Buzz Sawyer strip and one of the organizers of the Central Florida chapter. 


story. 
(The governor decided not to run for 
re-election. ) 
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GEORGE F. PIERROT, SDX nation- 
al president of 1924-25, looks on 
while Harry Rogan (left), travel di- 
rector of Michigan AAA, awards his 
organization's first annual Suitcase 
Trophy to James A. Schiavone, gener- 
al manager of Station WW J-radio-TV 
Pierrot received a duplicate trophy in 
the Detroit ceremony because 
en weekly television programs on 
WWJ, plus his WXYZ-TV_ weekly 
program caused him to render “out 
standing service to Michigan 
during 1961 


his sev- 


travel 


New 


Professional 


Members of SDX: 


ALABAMA—Edmund R. Blair, The St 
Clair News-Aegis of Pell City, and the 
Leeds News of Leeds; John R. Shadwick. 
South News Magazine of Dixie, Birming- 
ham; Donald D. Cummins, Birmingham 
Post Herald; Louis A. Eckl, The 
Times and The Tri-Cities Daily 
Julian A Allison H 
Birmingham News; Ralph W 
WAPI and WAPI-TV, Birmingham; Leo 
| Jones The Star Harold § 
May The Florence Herald ind John R 
Stillman, AP 

CavirornniAa—David P 
Robert I Hull Los Angeles 
Herald-Express Kenneth R 
South Bay Daily Bree ze Redondo Beach; 
Willard F. McCracken, Western Crops ¢ 
Farm Management Magazine, Los Angeles 
Barney R. Miller, KNX and CBS-radio 
Hollywood; Robert E. Davis, Los Angeles 
Examiner; J. William Maxwell, depart- 
ment of journalism Coast State 
College, Fullerton 

FLORIDA 


I lore nce 

Florence 

Stanton 
Harris 


Gordon and 


Anniston 


Bongard und 
Evening 
Johnson 


Orange 


WTVT- 
Television 
Benjamin A 


George R Prentice 
r'V, Tampa; William R 
News Service G 
I G 


I IS 


Breeze 
1inesville 
Daily Sun 
Cullicott Chicago 
Richard B. Kirkpatrick, Pop 
Mechanics Arnold J. Kuhn, 
( hic ine Archie 
photographer for Black 
New York City; Stewart R. Mac- 

d Waukegan News-Sun tobert 
Muewrr, Poetry Magazine, Chicago; Ed P 
Nels science and Mechanics Magazine, 
c"' vo; William M 
Ti Daily News 
chenko, City News 
MASSACHUSETTS 


iinesville 
(,eorge 
Daily News 
( hicago 
editor Sign Post Magazine 
\ ieberman 


lat 


Sun 


Zel- 


Thompson 
Syndicate Alex 
Bureau, Chicago 
John | ( onnelly 
WHDH-radio, Boston; William Dwight 
Ir.. Holyoke Transcript-Telegram, Holy- 
oke; Joseph Epstein, Standard-Times, New 
Bedford; Robert I Hannah, The Boston 
Herald 
Mississrprp1—Hodding Carter Ill 
Democrat-Times 
New Yor«K 


Delta 
Greeny ill 
Fr ink ( 


Forbes, The 
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Review. 


Blade, 


The Sunday 
Taylor, The 


News-Review and 

On1o—Walter E. 
Toledo. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Daniel J. Cryor, WCAU- 
Philadelphia; Herbert H. Skirvin, 
Morning-News, Wilmington; Lawrence J. 
Woodward, Jr., Food Engineering, Phila- 
delphia; Anthony J. Cortese, Greater Pitts- 
burgh Magazine, Pittsburgh 


radio, 


Merriman Smith Speaker 
at SDX Penn State Event 


The Central Penn- 
sylvania Chapter, in 
conjunction with Na- 
tional 
W eek, 


day -long program on 


Newspaper 
arranged a 


state government for 
21 students of the 
Penn State 
sity Chapter 


Univer- 
and 
capped it with a buf- 
fet dinner at which 
Merriman Smith, UPI White 


sponde nt, was speake r. 


Merriman Smith 


House 


corrTe- 


\ special press conference 
with Gov. David L. Lawrence during the 
Later, the 
two panel discussions. One was concerned 
with public relations in the state govern- 
and the other dealt with coverage 
of news on Capitol Hill in Harrisburg 


was set up 


afternoon students sat in on 


ment 


Smith, speaking in the Harrisburg Patri- 
ot-News Building, told the group that the 
U.S 


and Is no longer in a position to practice 


faces difficult and demanding times 


brinkmanship.’ 


He said the increased pote ntial of Soviet 
American 
nopoly on atomic weapons and the ability 
to deliver them 


weapons had cut into the mo- 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
members huddle at 
quet in Nashville. From left are 
Glenn McNeil, Knoxville, secretary- 
manager of the Tennessee Press As- 
sociation; James M. Talley, chapter 
president; Warren K. Agee, SDX ex- 
ecutive officer; Fred Russell, a chap- 
ter director; and Guy Easterly, La- 
Follett president of the Na- 
tional Association 


Professional 
installation ban- 


Tenn., 
Editorial 


FATHER AND SON INITIATES... 
Fred J. Burkhard, editor and publish- 
er of the Casey County News, Liber- 
ty, Ky., and his son John, a journalism 
junior at the University of Kentucky, 
were among the seven candidates ini- 
tiated by the UK undergraduate 
Chapter 


Scholarship Fund Memorializes 
Two UCLA Students 


A scholarship fund has been established 
at UCLA in memory of Ropert SreceEL, a 
SDX member and UCLA student who died 
in a TWA plane crash last September. It 
is also in memory of At Baroun, another 
UCLA died on the 
flight 

Av, RoTHsTeEIN, of the UCLA 
SDX Chapter, says that donations to the 
Barouh-Siegel Memorial Scholarship Fund 
to the UCLA Committee on 
Undergraduate Scholarships and Prizes, to 
the UCLA Daily Bruin or to the UCLA 
Chapter of SDX 

The UCLA Chapter initiated two mem- 
Davi 
Bruin, 


student who same 


secretary 


can be sent 


LAWTON, a writer for the 
and Pere Pierson, a Car- 
feature writer for the Bruin. 
Pierson is well known under the byline of 
Yon UCLA for his satirical 
cartoons on university life. He is planning 
to publish an anthology of his work in the 
near future 

The additions bring the total member- 
ship of the The 
next project planned by the chapter is an 
informal tea for Harry GoLpEN, editor 
publisher of the Carolina Israelite, 


when he visits campus on Wednesday, No- 
> 
ZY 


bers, 
Daily 


toonist and 


Cassius at 


chapte to 20 members. 


and 


Also in the planning stage is 
another of the chapter's very 


vember 
successful 
career panels to be held in December. 


Colorado Students 
Hear of Opportunities 


Journalism offers unparalleled opportuni- 
ties of personal reward and service to the 
community, PauL Friccens (USD ’31) of 
Boulder, magazine writer and former news- 
paperman, syndicate executive, and maga- 
zine editor, told 350 Colorado high school 
students at a University of Colorado publi- 
cations conference October 9. 

Other participants included Len Smrrn 
(Colo. Prof. 56), picture editor of the 
Denver Post and new president of the 
Colorado Professional Chapter, and Pror. 
Joun Mrrcnecey (Kan. St. Prof. °57). 
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SDX Men on the Move: 


KENNETH Devor (So. Calif. °51), for- 
mer head of the Los Angeles Valley Col- 
lege journalism department, has joined the 
faculty of San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege in Northridge, Calif. as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism. 


Wittarp E. Rorn (lowa '56) is now 
the editor of youth publications for Men- 
nonite Publishing House, Scottdale, Pa. He 
formerly served as director of public rela- 
tions for the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee. 


Ron P. Ricwarps (Mont. 59), former 
news editor of KREM Radio-TV, Spokane, 
Wash., has accepted a position with the 
School of Journalism at Montana State 
University. Richards will assist in the radio 
and television department of the journal- 
SC hool. 

He is 
awards of the Inland Empire 
and the Spokane chapter of 
Phi, for stories the 
ICBM sites 


graduate 
a 1961 winner of first-place 
Press Club 
Theta Sigma 
of 


ism while engaged in 


work. 


on development 


RicHarp G. Gray Minn. °55) has 
faculty of the Medill School of 


Journalism, Northwestern University, as an 


joined the 


assistant professor. He served as a reporter, 
rewriteman, and feature writer on the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch 





EDITOR WANTED 


Creative, industrious editor to edit, direct 
staff 
newspaper that has merited management's 


of award-winning weekly employe 
respect for half century. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for qualified, dedicated journalist. 
Salary to that by 
many editors, managing editors of daily 


newspapers. In north-central region. Write 


comparable enjoyed 


fully in absolute confidence, enclosing ap- 
propriate samples. Box 1046, THe QuiLt. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, THe Quit, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 





HELP WANTED 


WRITERS WANTED for immediate assign- 


ments in Business, Professional, 
Fields. Box 1019, THe QuvurmtL. 


Farming 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 154 E. Erie, Suite 217, Chi- 
cago u 7-2255. 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 67 E. Madison, Chi- 


Taiwan SDX Meeting? 


First Lt. Nick P. Appre (So. Calif. ’53) 
is the new information officer at Taiwan 
Air Station, Taiwan. He is in charge of the 
only U. S. military newspaper published on 
the island and directs of the two 
American-operated radio stations in Free 
China. Noting that Caar_es C. CLAYTON 
is in Taiwan as a Fulbright exchange pro- 
fessor and with Wr_L1AM GLENN, his for- 
mer journalism professor at USC also on 
the island, Lt Apple expects to participate 
in an informal SDX meeting. 


MANAGEMENT 
WRITER 


Our Public Relations Department 
has a challenging opening for an 
experienced writer. Imaginative, dis- 
ciplined writing based on solid ex- 
perience is essential. Duties: Writing 
of speeches, reports, and manage- 
ment commentaries. Progressive sal- 
ary and liberal benefits program. 
Send detailed resume including 
salary desired to— 
PERSONNEL DEPT. 16-8 

SMITH KLINE & FRENCH 


LAGE GRAT OO 2 FE S 


ISTH & SPRING GARDEN STS 
PHILADELPHIA |, PA. 


An Equa! Opportunity Employer 


one 





1962 WARNING 


from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. QM 12 














What do you 
know about 


f 
hy aN 
‘newspapers | 








FROM EDITOR & PUBLISHER, NOV. I!, 1961, P. 16 


WANTED: ‘ALL AMERICAN BOY’ 
FOR NEWSPAPER AD STAFFS 


What do ad managers look for in 
hiring their ad staffs? In a survey of 
97 newspaper ad managers, the at- 
tributes sought ranged from college 
degrees to “firm handshakes.” Educa- 
tional requirement took third place to 
Appearance (1) and Personality (2). 
Written for E & P by Dr. Roland 
Hicks, noted marketing authority, the 
article cautions against placing too 
much stress on the “glib personality 
boy”—words of wisdom for both job 
applicants and ad managers. 





Who, what, where, when or why ... if 


you want to know what's going on 


in the newspaper business, there’s no place for finding out like EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
Order your own personal subscription now — use the coupon below. 


| te Ti te) am. 
Publisher 


N 


( 


Subscription rates -$6.50 in U.S., 
possessions, and Canada; 


all other countries $10.00 


Su eee ee eee eee ee eeee8) 


Please enter my subscription to EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
for 1 year, effective with the earliest possible issue. 
Nome 

Position 

Newspaper or Company 


Address 


Se eS SS SS SS SS eS eS eS See ee ee eee eee ee 
Editor & Publisher 
850 Third Ave. 


ew York 22, N. Y. 


) Check for $6.50 enclosed. ( ) Please bill me later. 








cago, Illinois. —TTrttttststststststssstet 
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Subjectively Speaking .. . 


DEAR SANTA: 

All of us newspaper reporters believe in you, sir. 

It was one of us who wrote that letter to a little girl 
Santa, the letter that still 
gives you such a good press this time of year. 

Now Santa, don’t think for a minute I didn’t appreciate 
the gifts last Christmas—the two neckties, safety razor, and 
bottle of $3.95 blended whisky 

Thev were very nice, but I got to thinking that I have 
been fairly good this year and might be entitled to send a 
list. At luncheon clubs, I consumed 34% pounds of thin- 
sliced ham, 28 servings of cold creamed peas and 42 
helpings of what purported to be fried chicken. (I claim 
no special credit for this, since at least 30 per cent of this 
food was digestible. ) 


named Virginia—you remember 


In addition, I was kind to our state senator and cleaned 
up his grammar enough to make him seem semi-literate. 
I didn’t complain when the mayor screamed “misquote” 
after my story about the widening of Tenth Street. (Those 
Garden Club ladies were after him when they learned the 
oak trees had to come down 

The only mark against me, Santa, was the time I punched 
the religion editor in the nose at the office party. But you'll 
have to remember the guy got plastered and made a pass 
at my wife. 

If you think I've been good enough to warrant it, this 
is what I'd like you to send 

A $10 raise; a city editor who is cheerful when I come 
back without a story; and a managing editor who signs 
expense vouchers without going over them closely. 

Also, Santa, please send a pleasant and intelligent girl, 
about 22 years old, with 36-24-36 measurements, to take 
charge of the clipping files. (Incidentally, if you can arrange 
it, see that my wife isn’t resentful of necessary after-hours 
library research). 

° o or 


TYPOS. Peter Vischer, Port Tobacco, Md., adds to the 
list of classic misspellings. He recalls his days on the old 
New York Evening Post when the staff produced a special 
Columbia University graduation edition. The lead story told 
about the traditional parade “with President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and Madame Curie in the van.” Only in the 
paper it said they were in the can. . . . Ash Wing, Engle- 
wood, Fla., tells this one on himself: doing a National 
Newspaper Week piece, he referred to journalism as the 
“fifth” estate. (No doubt Ash was thinking of some of the 
weekend newspaper conventions.) . . . Fred Woltman, two- 
time Pulitzer winner of the New York World Telegram, 
sends a classic in switched photo captions. A society lady 
is shown docking in N. Y. with three Irish setters, but the 
caption said: “Mrs. Franklin Mott Gunther, wife of the 
late minister to Romania, as she arrived with her three 
sisters.” And Woltman adds his nomination for the under- 
statement of the century. A story from Arkansas quotes 
condemned murderer Lester Brocklehurst’s last statement 
to UP before his electrocution: “Man, I dread this!” 


io ° 2 


PRESS CRITICISM. Paul 


writes to add his “aye” 


Wilder, Tampa Tribune, 
vote for wider criticism of the press. 

“Our critics are our best friends,” says Wilder. “Those 
who pat us on the back usually are just wanting free public- 
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P.O. Box 553 
Leesburg, Fla. 


ity, but our critics may be telling us something we ought 
to know. Let’s listen, consider the source—and if they're 
right, do something about it.” 

And from Edwin Darby, financial editor of the Chicago 
Sun-Times, comes this comment: “I can only endorse the 
suggestion that TV provide itself an opportunity for a 
critical look at newspapers. We can only benefit.” However, 
Darby adds: “I wish you would take note of the press 
programs already on the air. In Chicago, former top-notch 
newsman Carter Davidson has been conducting a perceptive 
and constructive program of press criticism for 14 months 


over the CBS outlet WBBM-TV.” 


oO o °o 


THE LATE Gilbert D. Leach, an old-time Southern 
editor, told me once he tried to include on the front page 
of every issue what he called an I'll-be-damned story. 
Whether a wire or local item, the story was short and un- 
usual; if possible, bizarre. He gave me this formula for a 
successful daily paper: Get something on page one every 
day that will make the man of the house turn to his wife 
and say, I'll be damned, honey, listen to this. . . . If you can 
accomplish that, your readers will stay with you and vow 
that this is a paper with some NEWS in it.” 


° o o 


IT HAD BEEN a quiet night. The night police reporter 
handed me a few routine stories. Pointing to the one on 
top of the stack, he said: “This old geezer was on a binge. 
Guess he just couldn't take it.” The story told of the death, 
in a motel room, of a physician from another state. He died 
of a heart attack. Nothing much in the way of news—except 
that a woman other than the doctor’s wife shared the motel 
room, and her name, age, and address were on the police 
blotter. Still not much news: neither the doctor nor the 
woman was known locally. The doctor left a wife and 
several children. This called for a decision: leave the “other 
woman” in the story, or take it out? I picked the latter 
course. Did I do the right thing? 


oO ° ° 


DECIPHERING the notes: Somewhere on our family va- 
cation trip between Florida and Montreal, I saw an auto 
junkyard with the intriguing name, “World’s End Body 
Shop.” . . . There’s also a penciled notation to include in 
the column the sad story related to me by a drugstore pro- 
prietor. He said somebody comes in each month and 
steals the girlie spread from the center of every copy of 
Playboy. 


oS oO 2 


MUSCLE AID. In Florida universities, the legislature 
provides $180 a year aid for a needy student in the arts 
and sciences—but if a student runs, punts, or place-kicks 
well enough to make the varsity team, the money available 
to him is $1,800. One legislator, Charles Miner, defends the 
status quo, saying: “I spend a lot of money going to football 
games. I like these brawny boys. Everybody can’t be a 
scientist we need some jackasses, politicians, truck 
drivers, governors, and other people, to do some work and 
pay the taxes.” This requires no editorial comment, except 
perhaps to congratulate the jackasses. They have found a 
spokesman. 
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General Information 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distin- 
guished Service in Journalism have been 
awarded annually since 1932 for outstanding 
achievements in journalism during a calendar 
year and winners are usually announced in 
April. 

The awards proper consist of bronze me- 
dallions and accompanying plaques. 


NOMINATIONS 


Nominations for any one of the Sigma 
Delta Chi Awards may be made by the author 
or any other party. Forms are available on re- 
quest. These awards are open to both members 
and non-members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
may be either men or women 

February 1, 1962 is the deadline for nomi- 
nations. Nominations postmarked on that date 
will be accepted. Do not send entries after 
that date. Mail or express entries to 


Sigma Delta Chi Awards in Journalism 
35 East Wacker Drive—Suite 856 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards are offered for specific work 
done during the calendar year 1961 

Each nomination must be accompanied by 
an exhibit and nomination form, filled out by 
typewriter or print. 

A brief biography and photograph of nom- 
inee must accompany each nomination for 
categories 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 10, 13, and 15. 
The awards are made to individuals. Also for 
11 and 13 if nomination is for an individual. 

A nomination intended for more than one 
category requires a separate exhibit for each 

Each nomination and nomination form must 
be clearly marked to show category in which 
it is entered. Several nominations may be sent 
in one package. but each should be identified 
and accompanied by separate nomination 
form 

Exhibits cannot be returned 
property of Sigma Delta Chi. 


All become the 


RULES 


Exhibits in press divisions should be in 
scrapbook form, measuring not larger than 15 
inches by 20 inches, and should include clip- 

ings or photostats. Those who want to enter 
ull pages, to show display, should fold them 
in half. Radio and television reporting ex- 
hibits should consist of recordings. tapes, or 
film, clearly labeled, and a typewritten sum- 
mary. 

Radio or television newswriting exhibits 
are limited to typescripts. Radio public serv- 
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uished service in Journalism. 


ice exhibits should consist of recordings or 
tapes with a typewritten summary. Television 
public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. 

Research exhibit should consist of manu- 
script, galley proofs, or printed book. 


NOMINATIONS NOT MEETING THE 
LISTED SPECIFICATIONS WILL NOT BE 
ACCEPTED FOR JUDGING. 


JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for 
the awards will be judged by a jury of vet- 
eran and distinguished journalists. All deci- 
sions will be final. Any award may be with- 
held in case the judges decide that none of 
the material submitted is worthy of special 
recognition. 


Awards Categories 
PRESS (Newspapers) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of a reporter's work, either a single 
article or a series on a related subject, pub- 
lished during the year, the test being read- 
ability, accuracy and completeness, interest, 
enterprise and resourcefulness of the reporter 
in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of an editor's work, either a single edi- 
torial or a series relating to the same subject, 
published during the year; editorials by any 
one writer being limited to three, a series on 
a single topic counting as one entry. 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a dis- 
tinguished example of reporting national af- 
fairs by a Washington, D. C., correspondent, 
either a single article or a series on the same 
or related subject, published during the year. 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distin- 
guished —_ of reporting international af- 
fairs by a foreign correspondent, either a 
single article or a series on the same or re- 
lated subject, published during the year. 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding exam- 
ple of a news photographer’s work, either a 
single picture, or sequence or series of pic- 
tures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a 
series on a single topic counting as one entry. 
Either staff photographer or free lance. 

6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished ex- 
ample of a cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon 
published during the year, the determining 
qualities being craftsmanship, interest, force- 
fulness and general worth; cartoons by any 
one person being limited to six. (Do not send 
more.) 

7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: 
For an outstanding public service rendered by 
a newspaper in which en courage or 
initiative is displayed in face of opposition 
from antisocial forces, political, or other dis- 
couraging or hampering forces. Nominations 
are to be accompanied by a complete file of 
clippings or photostats, together with a state- 
ment of facts concerning the circumstances 
which prompted the newspaper in its under- 
taking and the results obtained. Those who 
want to enter full pages, to show display, 
should fold them in half since exhibit should 
not be larger than 15 inches by 20 inches. 


PRESS (Magazines) 


8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished 
example of current events reporting by a 
magazine writer, either a single article or 
series related to the same subject, published 
in a magazine of general circulation during 
the year. 


9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: 
For an exceptionally noteworthy example of 
public service rendered editorially or pictori- 
ally by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideraiton being given to leader- 
ship or service achieved in the face of anti- 
social, political or other hampering forces, 
other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of pres- 
entation through pictures, articles, editorials 
and other graphic means; nominations being 
accompanied by a complete file of clippings 
together with a statement of facts concern- 
ing the circumstances which prompted the 
magazine in its undertaking and the results 
obtained. 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 


10. Radio or Television Commentary: For 
a distinguished example of effective editorial 
analysis and other such expression of opin- 
ion by a station or individual; nominations 
must consist of a complete script. 


RADIO 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distin- 
guished example of spot news reporting of a 
single news event, scheduled or unscheduled, 
broadcast by radio as it happened or soon 
after it happened; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary and recordings or tapes, 
running time not longer than thirty minutes. 
This award may go to an individual, station, 
or network. 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For 
an outstanding example of public service by 
an individual radio station or networ 
through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station or network, 
and the unselfish or public-spirited motives, 
bearing in mind that the broadcasts must be 
journalistic in nature, not entertainment; com- 
mercially sponsored radio programs not being 
eligible unless produced and controlled by the 
broadcasting station; exhibits consisting of a 
typewritten summary, disc recordings, or 
tapes, not to exceed thirty minutes. 


TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most dis- 
tinguished example of spot news reporting of 
a single news event, scheduled or unsched- 
uled; broadcast by television as it happened 
or soon after it happened; exhibits consisting 
of typewritten summary and if available, a 
segment or summary of 16 mm film or kine- 
scope, not longer than thirty minutes. This 
award may go to an individual, station, or 
network. 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: 
For an outstanding example of public service 
by an individual television station or network 
through television journalism, the test being 
the worth of the public service, the effective- 
ness of the presentation by the station or net- 
work, and the unselfish or public-spirited mo- 
tives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts 
must be journalistic in nature and not enter- 
tainment; commercially sponsored programs 
not being eligible unless produced and con- 
trolled by the broadcasting station; entries 
consisting of a typewritten a and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm 
film or kinescope, not longer than thirty min- 
utes. 


RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an out- 
standing investigative study about some phase 
of journalism based upon original research, 
either published or unpublished. and com- 
pleted during the year. A copy for each of 
the five judges is requested, if available. 
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INTERCONNECTING AND POOLING: 
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A SUPERIOR KIND OF ELECTRIC - 
SERVICE ON A NATIONWIDE SCALE 


Here is the kind of advanced 
electric service that America en- 
joys today from investor-owned 
light and power companies— 


280,000 miles of transmission 
lines, plus billions of dollars in 
power plants—hydroelectric, 
steam and even atomic power— 
with many plants and lines tied 
together in giant networks, so 
that power can be sent where 
and when it’s needed through- 
out the nation. 


This is a bigger and more 
resourceful power system than 
any other in the world, and it 
has immediate advantages for 
every user of electricity. 


It can help keep rates low. In many places 
customers of one company benefit from the 
savings of the newest, most efficient plants of 
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49,000-square-mile example of the way 
Interconnecting and Pooling works—the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland pool. 
It serves large cities, small towns, suburbs 
and many kinds of farms—a population 
of 18,400,000. Power is sent back and forth 
as needed over interconnected lines of 
investor-owned companies. This always 
insures ample reserve for any need or 
emergency, without the needless expense 
of building duplicate facilities. The pool 
has been serving customers, and growing, 
for nearly 40 years. 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


Company names on request through this magazine 


interconnected companies. Single 
large generating units can be 
built more economically than 
scattered smaller units. 


Service becomes still more 
dependable. Homes and busi- 
nesses have the ;advantages of 
big reserves of power from 
many areas. If an emergency 
shuts down a plant in one area, 
power is instantly brought in 
from others—perhaps hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


Interconnecting and Pooling 
of power helps the investor- 
owned companies supply the 
bulk of America’s electricity to- 
day. It is a big reason why they 


can supply all the additional electric power 
the nation will need for the new homes, new 
jobs and new businesses of the future. 











